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Science  probes  DC  police  turn  to  non-citizens 
biological  basis  to  to  bolster  bilingual  ranks 


stress  syndrome 

Post-traumatic  disorder  tied 
to  terror,  adrenaline  surges 


Scientific  research  is  finding  that 
single  instances  of  overwhelming  ter- 
ror can  alter  the  chemistr  y of  the  human 
brain,  which  can  make  people  more 
sensitive  to  adrenaline  surges  — a major 
factor  in  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
(PTSD)  that  affects  crime  victims, 
combat  veterans  and  police  officers. 
Experts  say  the  recent  findings  could 
offer  new  hope  that  those  suffering 
from  PTSD  can  be  treated  through 
medication. 

But  a pair  of  experts  w ho  have  dealt 
with  the  syndrome  as  it  affects  police 
officers  told  LEN  that  while  the  re- 
search is  valuable,  the  importance  of 
psychological  debriefing  and  follow- 
up counseling  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  New  Y ork  Times  reported  this 
month  that  scientists  have  discovered 
the  first  direct  evidence  pointing  to  a 
biological  basis  for  PTSD  because  re- 
search suggest  s that  specific  sites  in  the 
brain  undergo  chemical  changes  in 
response  to  devastating  emotional 
trauma  triggered  by  horrific  events.  The 
situations  involved  are  catastrophic 
events  — those  threatening  life  or  safety 
or  those  over  which  the  person  has  no 
control.  In  the  case  of  police  officers, 
the  kinds  of  events  that  could  trigger 
such  chemical  reactions  include  using 
deadly  force  ag  ainst  suspects , being  the 
target  of  an  armed  suspect,  witnessing 
the  on-duty  death  of  a patrol  partner  or 
simply  experiencing  the  day-to-day 
morass  of  social  ills  that  police  officers 
often  confront. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every 
10  Americans  has  suffered  some  de- 
gree of  symptoms  associated  with 
PTSD,  according  to  a study  presented 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

“It  does  not  matter  if  it  was  the 
incessant  terror  of  combat,  torture  or 
repeated  abuse  in  childhood,  or  a one- 
time experience,  like  being  trapped  in  a 
hurricane  or  almost  dying  in  an  auto 
accident,"  said  Dr.  Dennis  Chamey,  a 
Yale  University  psychiatrist  and  direc- 
tor of  clinical  neuroscience  at  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Post-Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder.  “All  uncontrollable  stress  can 
have  the  same  biological  impact." 


Researchers  say  that  the  more  in- 
tense the  traumatic  incident,  and  the 
longer  it  lasts,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
result  in  post -traumatic  stress.  They 
have  also  found  that  some  people  who 
experienced  traumatic  events  never 
develop  the  syndrome,  and  for  others, 
symptoms  may  not  appear  immediately. 
Symptoms  can  last  indefinitely,  or  can 
clear  up  spontaneously  or  through 
psychotherapy. 

Animal  studies,  in  wh ich  laboratory 
subjects  are  subjected  to  stress  they 
could  not  escape  while  researchers 
measured  their  brain  activity,  have 
shown  several  distinct  changes  in  brain 
activity  that  have  been  indirectly  con- 
firmed in  humans.  The  changes  occur 
in  these  ways 

— The  part  of  the  brain  that  regu- 
lates the  secretion  of  two  hormones  that 
mobilize  the  body  for  an  emergency  — 
called  the  locus  ceruleus  — becomes 
“hyper-reactive,"  and  begins  to  secrete 
too  much  of  the  chemicals,  even  in 
situations  of  little  or  no  threat. 

— Scientists  also  note  increases  in 
the  secretion  o f corticotropin  -releasing 
factor,  or  CRF , which  is  one  o f the  main 
hormones  that  mobilizes  the  body's 
response  to  emergency.  The  hormone 
is  regulated  by  the  link  between  the 
hypothalamus,  located  in  brain's  emo- 
tion center,  and  the  pituitary  gland.  The 
increased  secretions  alert  the  body  for 
emergencies  that  are  not  there  in  real- 
ity, say  scientists. 

— The  opioid  system  of  the  brain, 
which  can  blunt  the  feeling  of  pain,  is 
hyperactive.  Researchers  say  this  can 
explain  why  su  fferers  of  PTS  D experi- 
ence emotional  numbing  and  an  inabil- 
ity to  experience  feelings  of  warmth 
and  tenderness,  which  are  two  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  disorder. 

The  revelations  about  brain  activity 
resulting  from  a traumatic  event  have 
increased  the  hope  for  a possible  me- 
dicinal treatment  for  PTSD  Experts 
note  that  traditional  psychiatric  drugs 
have  a hit-or-miss  effect,  but  say  that 
the  knowledge  of  brain  activity  in  rela- 
tion to  PTSD  can  narrow  down  the 
search  for  pharmacological  solutions,  a 
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Spanish-speaking  police  cadets, 
some  of  them  from  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  nations  and  who  are 
not  yet  U.S.  citizens,  are  helping  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Departme  nt  to  increase  its  ranks  of 
bilingual  officers  who  can  effectively 
communicate  with  the  city’s  growing 
Hispanic  population. 

While  some  of  the  non-native,  Span- 
ish-speaking cadets,  most  from  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  Dominican  Republic,  are 
not  yet  U.S.  citizens,  they  do  have  per- 
manent resident  status  and  must  be- 
come U.S.  citizens  if  they  wish  to  pur- 
sue a career  with  the  department,  said 
Sgt.  Robert  Jenkins,  who  coordinates 
the  Police  Cadet  Training  Program. 

Currently,  about  nine  Latin  Ameri- 
can-bom  cadets  are  involved  in  the 
program,  said  Jenkins.  A recent  gradu- 
ate is  now  an  officer  with  the  Police 
Department,  where  an  estimated  160 of 
its  4.300  members  are  bilingual.  In  1988, 
there  were  only  79  bilingual  officers. 
Police  officials  want  more  bilingual 
officers,  especially  those  fluent  in 
Spanish,  to  better  communicate  with 
the  city’s  estimated  85,000  Hispanic 
residents,  whose  numbers  have  doubled 


Law  enforcement  agencies  in 
Jackson  County  (Kansas  City),  Mo., 
will  get  a much-needed  shot  in  arm  in 
July  when  they  begin  receiving  dis- 
bursements from  a one-quarter-cent 
sales  tax  that  was  approved  by  voters 
last  November  — monies  earmarked 
solely  for  increased  drug  enforcement 
operations,  inc  reased  treatment  oppor- 
tunities for  drug  abusers,  and  additional 
education  and  prevention  efforts. 

About  $14  million  annually  is  ex- 
pected to  be  collected  from  the  sales 
tax,  which  will  be  collect  ed  for  the  next 
seven  years,  said  John  K elly , the  direc- 
tor of  plan  ning  for  the  office  of  Jackson 
County  Prosecutor  Albert  Riederer. 
Riederer  serves  as  chairman  of  the 


Operators  of  the  Multnomah 
County,  Ore.,  Bureau  of  Emergency 
Communications,  which  handles  emer- 
gency calls  for  all  of  the  county's  jxib- 
lic  safety  agencies,  have  been  instructed 
to  inform  callers  they  will  no  longer 
field  non-emergency  calls  or  queries 
for  information  under  a policy  designed 
to  stem  the  tide  of  200,000  such  re- 
quests the  emergency-dispuchmg  sys- 
tem receives  each  year. 

“Our  system  has  been  plagued  with 
people  cal  ling  up  for  information — the 
time,  telephone  numbers,  directions. 
And  we  ha  ve  adopted  a p olicy  of  telling 
them  that  this  is  an  emergency  line  and 
to  please  refer  to  the  phon  e book  for  this 
information  — and  then  we  hang  up," 


since  1980. 

“When  we  recruit  young  people,  wc 
don't  look  at  whether  they’re  citizens 
or  not,"  said  Jenkins,  “we  look  at 
whether  they  are  legal  (residents)  in 
this  country.  Y ou  can't  deny  a person 
the  right  to  employment  because  they’re 
not  a citizen;  you  deny  them  the  right  to 
employment  if  they’re  in  violation  of 
the  immigration  laws,  which  means  they 
are  illegally  in  this  country.  So  it’s  not 
a matter  of  us  bringing  on  illegal  ali- 
ens." 

The  program  is  geared  to  high  school 
seniors,  who  receive  high  school  and 
college  credits.  They  spend  half  a day 
in  the  cadet  program  and  half  the  day  in 
their  high  schools,  and  are  offered  a 
chance  to  become  Metropolitan  Police 
officers  once  they  have  successfully 
completed  the  program.  All  are  subject 
to  FBI  bac kground  check s before  gain- 
ing admission  to  the  program. 

The  non-native,  Spanish-speaking 
cadets  “work  toward  getting  their  citi- 
zenship" as  they  pursue  their  cadet 
courses,  added  Jenkins. 

“We  only  bring  them  in  if  they  can 
qualify  to  become  (U.S.)  citizens,  prior 
to  becoming  police  officers,"  Jenkins 


county’s  Anti -Drug  Sales  Tax  Fiscal 
Commissi cxi,  which  is  charged  with 
disbursing  the  funds.  The  prosecutor 
spearheaded  the  campaign  to  levy  the 
tax,  which  became  effective  on  April  I. 

“What  we’  re  trying  to  do  is  estab- 
lish a real  comprehensive  drug  pro- 
gram and  try  to  do  as  mu  chin  the  way 
of  planning  as  we  can.  W e think  it's  the 
first  time  that  the  public  has  really  come 
across  and  adopted  such  an  innovative 
and  comprehensive  concept,  and  so 
we’re  trying  to  follow  through  on  that 
mandate  as  mu  ch  as  we  can,"  Kelly  told 
LEN. 

Half  of  the  funds  will  be  deposited 
into  the  Anti- Drug  Sales  Tax  Trust, 
which  will  make  recommendations  to 


said  bureau  di  rector  Clay  Durbin,  who 
added  that  the  policy  was  im  piemen  ted 
June  15,  months  after  a public  aware- 
ness campaign  began. 

Durbin  estimates  that  the  bureau, 
which  services  the  entire  Mu Itonomah 
County  area,  receives  an  estimated 
200,000  to  250,000  non-emergency 
mils  each  year,  or  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent of  the  more  than  1 million  calls 
operators  handle  annual  ly.  He  stressed 
that  some  of  those  calls  include  non- 
emergency req  uests  for  medi  cal,  police 
or  fire  assistance,  and  that  operators 
will  steer  those  callers  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  receive  assistance. 

Durbin  told  LEN  that  he  knew  of  no 
instance  where  the  deli  very  o f essential 


added  “We  haven't  had  any  problems 
so  far  " 

While  the  Spanish-speaking  cadets 
will  help  the  Police  Department  reach 
out  to  Washington's  burgeoning  His- 
panic populati  on,  attracting  them  to  the 
cadet  program  is  just  par  t of  an  overall 
goal  by  police  officials  to  hire  cadets 
that  represent  “a  cross-section  of  the 
city,"  said  Jenkins.  Recruiting  efforts 
focus  on  ethnic  civic  organizations  as 
well  as  high  schools,  he  said. 

“We  do  put  emphasis  on  trying  to 
recruit  those  who  are  minorities  in  this 
city,"  said  Jenkins,  who  added  that 
minorities  are  whites,  Hispanics  and 
other  groups. 

Jenkins  said  the  current  class  of 
cadets  numbers  25 1 , and  most  of  them 
do  pursue  policing  careers  after  they 
complete  the  program,  which  they  at- 
tend during  their  senior  year  in  high 
school  and  for  a year  after  graduation. 
Their  duties  include  writi  ng  traffic  tick- 
ets and  police  reports,  direct  ing  traffic, 
delivering  mail . working  as  stanonhou.se 
clerks  and  dispatching  calls  for  service 
— “about  everything  that  a regular 
officer  does,  except  make  arrests," 
added  Jenkins . 


county  officials  on  how  to  spend  mo- 
nies earmarked  for  treatment  programs, 
and  the  corrections  and  courts  systems, 
and  the  other  h alf  will  go  to  the  Jackson 
County  Prosecutor's  Office  for  dis- 
bursement to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  the  Kansas  City 
Police  Department  and  the  Jackson 
County  Drug  Task  Force , a multijuris- 
dictional  effort  against  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

This  year,  about  $1.5  million  will 
go  to  the  Kansas  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, allowing  it  to  add  30  drug  en- 
forcement officers.  Outgoing  Police 
Chief  Larry  Joiner  has  estimated  that 
the  additional  drug  agents  wi  11  increase 
Continued  on  Page  12 


emergency  ser  vices  has  been  disrupted 
by  the  nuisance  calls,  but  such  calls  do 
force  others  who  might  need  emer- 
gency assistance  to  wait  for  operators 
who  might  be  busy  fielding  the  non- 
essential  calls . 

The  Portland  area  will  soon  be  served 
by  an  enhanced  91 1 system,  probably 
by  year’s  end,  that  will  identify  the 
locations  of  calls  received,  "and  at  that 
time  we  will  know  who  these  people 
are,"  «xi4  Durbin.  Public  safety  offi- 
cials are  considering  lobbying  for  an 

ordinance  proh  ibiting  the  mi  suse  of  the 

91 1 system. 

“We've  already  discussed  some 
other  type  of  action.  When  we  get  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Notice  to  Subscribers: 

As  part  of  our  continuing  effort  to  restore  Law  En- 
forcement News's  timely  publication  schedule, 
we  have  combined  our  two  regular  June  issues 
into  this  single,  jam-packed  edition  in  order  to 
speed  production . We  will  likewise  be  combining 
our  July  and  August  issues  into  a single  summer 
edition,  and  thus  will  be  back  to  our  regular 
publishing  timetable  with  the  first  issue  of  Sep- 
tember. 


Designated-tax  revenue  start 
flowing  for  KC  drug  efforts 


Portland  911  operators  politely 
hang  up  on  torrent  of  non-vital  calls 


Around  the  Nation  _ 


DELAWARE  — Smyrna  police  offi- 
cers will  get  across-the-board  raises  of 
$3,500  on  July  1 as  part  of  a compensa- 
tion package  agreed  to  for  all  city  work- 
ers. 

A Wilmington  police  officer  who  was 
honored  last  year  for  heroism  has  been 
charged  with  misdemeanor  theft  and 
suspended  without  pay.  Officer  Gary 
Hines,  30,  will  remain  suspended  while 
awaiting  an  appearance  before  a com- 
plaint hearing  board,  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  he  will  be  disciplined. 
No  details  of  the  officer’s  arrest  were 
made  available. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Ster- 
ling Tucker,  who  resigned  as  the  city’s 
drug  czar  June  4,  has  launched  a cam- 
paign for  election  as  the  district’s  non- 
voting delegate  in  Congress. 

District  legislators  arc  considering  leg- 
islation that  would  force  police  to  make 
arrests  in  domestic  violence  cases  and 
keep  track  of  family  disturbances  to 
identify  repeat  offenders.  Victims' 
rights  organizations  have  lobbied  for 
the  measure,  saying  current  policies 
have  failed. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City 
Schools  Chancellor  Joseph  Fernandez 
has  thrown  his  support  behind  the 
weapons -detector  program  operating  in 
1 5 schools  throughout  the  city.  A report 
by  the  Board  of  Education's  Office  of 
School  Safety  says  the  weapons -detec- 
tor program  has  resulted  in  a 37-pcrcent 
decrease  in  total  incidents  involving 
weapons  in  the  schools  equipped  with 
the  scanners  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  1989-1990  school  year, 
compared  with  a 6-pcrccnt  decrease  in 
schools  without  the  detectors. 

Jay  "Stoncy"  Harrison  was  convicted 
of  all  counts  in  the  murder  of  two  New 
York  City  police  officers  last  year  dur- 
ing an  escape  attempt.  Harrison,  who 
stole  a loaded  police  revolver  from  a 
locker  in  the  offices  of  the  Queens 
district  attorney’s  detective  squad,  fa- 
tally shot  Deis.  Richard  Guerzon  and 
Keith  William,  on  the  Grand  Central 
Parkway  as  they  were  driving  him  back 
to  the  Rikers  Island  jail. 

At  least  five  dismembered  bodies  have 
been  unearthed  in  an  organized-crime 
graveyard  near  a Staten  Island  bird 
sanctuary,  and  all  of  the  bodies  are  said 
to  be  those  of  victims  of  reputed  mob 
hitman  Thomas  Pitcra.  Pitera,  an  al- 
leged member  of  the  Bonnano  crime 
family,  was  arrested  along  with  19 
associates  June  45  based  on  a Federal 
complaint  charging  them  with  killing 
seven  people  as  part  of  a drug  and  rack- 
eteering operation, 

Two  victims  of  brutality  by  New  York 
City  police  officers,  whose  record 
$76.1 -million  judgment  against  the  city 
was  later  reduced  to  $6.6  million,  have 
offered  to  donate  half  of  the  award  to 
better  train  officers  and  mend  relations 
between  police  and  the  community,  but 
the  city’s  Corporation  Counsel,  Victor 
Kovner,  has  rejected  the  idea,  saying 
city  officials  would  then  be  required 
not  to  contest  the  judgment.  The  two 


men,  James  Rampersant  Jr.,  who  is 
black,  and  Gerard  J Papa,  a white  man, 
were  shot  at,  pistol -whipped  and  beaten 
on  March  12,  1986,  by  undercover 
officers  who  mistook  them  for  robbery 
suspects.  The  head  of  the  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolcn  Association.  Phil  Caruso, 
said  the  offer  to  donate  half  the  award 
was  “ridiculous.”  “I  think  the  police 
receive  adequate  sensitivity  training," 
said  Caruso.  “Our  police  officers  are 
over-sensitized  already.” 

The  annual  number  of  alcohol-related 
fatalities  in  thestatedeclineddunng  the 

the  1980's  despite  a rise  in  the  number 
of  automobile  accidents  statewide, 
according  to  a legislative  report  re- 
leased June  1 3.  The  report  was  issued  in 
conjunction  with  a package  of  drunken- 
driving  legislation  being  sponsored  by 
Assemblyman  Michael  J.  Bragman, 
whose  office  conducted  the  study.  The 
12-itcm  package  would  called  for  the 
immediate  suspension  of  a driver’s  li- 
cense in  the  event  of  a DWI  arrest 
pending  the  outcome  of  a trial. 

New  York  City  police  officials  have 
launched  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  drug  arrest  of  a key  city 
official  has  compromised  the  names  or 
activities  of  undercover  police  officers. 
Following  the  arrest  of  Ernest  Cooke, 
the  assistant  director  of  investigations 
for  the  Department  of  Personnel,  police 
removed  from  his  office  a safe  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  undercover  offi- 
cers. Police  are  said  to  be  investigating 
whether  Cooke  may  have  traded  infor- 
mation for  drugs  or  protection  and 
whether  he  carried  out  the  background 
checks  of  other  city  employees  prop- 
erly. Cooke  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
allegedly  buying  crack  and  marijuana. 
The  documents  in  Cooke’s  safe  were 
described  as  so  sensitive  that  only  top 
officials  in  the  police  department’s 
Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau  know 
the  identities  of  the  undercover  offi- 
cers. Cooke  had  the  list  of  the  officers 
for  administrative  purposes. 

A two-man  armored-car  crew  was 
waylaid  near  Rochester  June  26  by 
robbers  who  got  away  with  almost  $ 1 1 
million  in  cash,  in  what  could  be  the 
second  largest  armored  car  heist  in 
American  history.  Two  employees  of 
the  Armored  Motor  Service  of  America 
Inc.  were  on  their  way  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Buffalo  when  they 
stopped  to  buy  sandwiches  and  were 
overtaken  "in  some  manner”  by  a gun- 
man, according  to  a spokesman  for  the 
Monroe  County  Sheriffs  Department. 
The  couriers  were  forced  to  drive  to  a 
wooded  area,  where  they  were  bound 
and  gagged  while  the  gunman  and 
accomplices  who  had  met  him  fled  with 
the  loost. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — An  off-duty 
Philadelphia  police  officer  who  was 
sholduringagunbattleJune  13diedthe 
following  day.  Joaquin  “Jack”  Mon- 
tijo,  35,  a 24th  District  police  officer  for 
just  14  months,  was  shot  between  the 
eyes  during  a street  confrontation.  An 
hour  after  Montijo  was  taken  off  life- 
support  systems  and  died  at  Temple 
University  Hospital,  Michael  Vincent 
LaCava,  25,  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  officer’s  murder.  Montijo  is 
said  to  be  the  first  Hispanic  police  offi- 
cer in  Philadelphia  to  die  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Providence  po- 
lice who  responded  to  complaints  about 


a noisy,  violent  party  found  themselves 
the  targets,  as  150  partygoers  squared 
off  against  35  officers  who  were  called 
in  to  assist.  Shots  were  fired  at  the 
officers,  and  one  officer  was  injured  by 
a thrown  rock. 


ALABAMA  — Huntsville  police  say 
they  have  entered  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions of  187  suspected  gang 
members  into  investigative  computer 
banks  in  the  past  six  months.  Police  say 
a combination  of  computer  data  and 
mug  shots  have  helped  them  to  nab 
suspects  in  drug  dealing  and  other 
crimes. 

ARKANSAS  — John  Edward  Swin- 
dler, 46,  was  electrocuted  June  18  for 
the  1976  murder  of  Fort  Smith  police 
officer  Randy  Basnett.  Swindler,  the 
first  inmate  to  be  executed  in  Arkansas 
since  1964,  shot  Basnett  at  a filling 
station  after  the  officer  recognized 
Swindler  as  a fugitive  from  a double 
murder  in  South  Carolina. 

FLORIDA  — Burglars  said  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  dozens  of  crimes  through- 
out Palm  Beach  County  have  been 
snared  by  a three-month  sting  opera- 
tion in  which  police  masqueraded  as 
pawn-shop  owners.  The  phony  pawn 
shop  was  run  jointly  by  West  Palm 
Beach  police  and  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement. 

A gunman  sprayed  dozens  of  rounds  of 
semiautomatic  rifle  fire  in  a Jackson- 
ville finance  company  office  June  18, 
killing  eight  people  and  wounding  six 
others  before  shooting  himself  to  death. 
The  gunman,  identified  as  James  E. 
Pough,  42,  reportedly  said  nothing  and 
began  shooting  immediately  after  walk- 
ing into  the  offices  of  the  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corporation.  Pough  was 
armed  with  a .30-caliber  semiautomatic 
rifle  and  a .38-caliber  revolver.  Au- 
thorities said  Pough,  a convicted  felon, 
had  purchased  the  revolver  in  violation 
of  state  law  by  lying  on  the  form  he  was 
require  to  fill  out  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. 

GEORGIA  — Clarke  County  officials 
say  $700,000  will  be  spent  to  renovate 
the  county  jail  in  an  agreement  reached 
to  settle  a Federal  lawsuit  filed  by  an 
inmate  last  November.  The  jail,  built 
for  146  prisoners,  held  220  as  of  the 
beginning  of  JUne. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Twenty-six  people  in 
Madison,  Rankin,  Hinds  and  Copiah 
counties  were  arrested  on  drug-distri- 
bution charges  June  26  following  a 
four-month  investigation  by  state  and 
local  authorities. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Forrest  County  and 
Hattiesburg  city  officials  have  initialed 
an  agreement  to  set  up  a work  center  at 
the  site  of  the  former  Central  School. 
The  work  center  will  house  and  train 
150  to  200  young  offenders.  The  two 
governments  will  each  pay  $ 1 50,000  a 
year  for  the  next  five  years  as  startup 
costs. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
Thomas  Pugh  may  not  get  credit  on  his 


20- year  armed  robbery  sentence  for  the 
four  years  he  spent  as  an  escaped  fugi- 
tive. Pugh  argued  that  correctional  offi- 
cials were  at  fault  for  the  time  he  was  at- 
large. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A Superior 
Court  judge  lias  ruled  that  parts  of 
Fayetteville's  drug-loitering  ordinance 
are  unconstitutional.  Opponents  of  the 
law  had  charged  that  the  ordinance  is 
vague  and  overbroad  and  tends  to  tar- 
get blacks. 

TENNESSEE  — Starting  Aug.  1,  Knox 
County  91 1 dispatchers  will  give  call- 
ers instructions  on  first  aid  treatment. 
Currently,  they  only  dispatch  calls. 

Soddy-Daisy  Police  Chief  Bob  Eckard 
was  abruptly  dismissed  June  14  by  City 
Manager  Gene  West,  who  said  only 
that  the  the  dismissal  was  “in  accor- 
dance with  city  codes  that  make  all 
employees  at  will”  and  subject  to  dis- 
missal by  the  City  Manager.  On  the 
advice  of  the  city  attorney,  West  de- 
clined to  divulge  the  reason  for  the 
dismissal.  Eckard  may  appeal  his  ouster 
to  the  City  Commission  or  file  suit  in 
Chancery  Court. 


ILLINOIS  — A 1 7-year-old  youth  was 
charged  June  1 1 with  attempted  murder 
in  the  shooting  of  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  police  officer  Damone  Rig- 
gins. Riggins  was  reported  in  fair  con- 
dition after  being  shot  in  the  arm  at 
about  3 A.M.  June  10  as  he  walked  out 
of  the  police's  public  housing  unit  of- 
fice. 

Evanston  police  officials  are  studying 
departmental  policy  after  a former  po- 
lice officer  was  charged  with  using  his 
old  off-duty  badge  to  lure  a 23-year-old 
woman  into  his  car  and  then  raping  her. 
John  Leonard,  a si  x-year  police  veteran 
who  resigned  in  1986,  was  arrested 
June  8 and  charged  with  criminal  sex- 
ual assault.  Leonard  allegedly  imper- 
sonated an  officer  by  showing  the  off- 
duty  badge  he  was  allowed  to  keep  aftet 
resigning.  Under  current  department 
policy,  officers  who  leave  the  force 
must  turn  in  their  on-duty  badge,  gun 
and  official  ID  card,  but  are  allowed  to 
keep  the  off-duty  badge. 

INDIANA  — Black  residents  of  Michi- 
gan City  marched  on  City  Hall  June  25 
to  air  complaints  against  local  police, 
following  a fatal  hit-and-run  accident 
the  previous  week.  Residents  said  po- 
lice were  slow  to  respond. 

Three  Danville  police  officers  scurried 
for  the  safety  of  their  patrol  car  June  5 
after  they  confronted  a 250-pound  es- 
caped cougar  in  the  backyard  of  a local 
residence.  The  animal’s  owner  arrived 
a short  time  later,  and  both  he  and  the 
cougar  sped  off.  No  charges  were  filed 

Daniel  Milne, 26,  was  sentenced  earlier 
this  month  to  120  years  on  charges  of 
rape  and  criminal  deviate  conduct,  af- 
ter becoming  the  first  person  in  Lake 
County  to  be  convicted  on  the  basis  of 
DNA-profiling  evidence. 

MICHIGAN  — The  University  of 
Michigan  Board  of  Regents  is  consid- 


ering a proposal  to  operate  its  own 
police  force.  The  university  currently 
pays  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor  $500,000 
for  police  services.  If  the  switch  is  made, 
the  city  would  lose  $600,000  in  annual 
revenue  from  parking  tickets. 

Thirteen  inmates  in  the  crowded  Mus- 
kegon jail  were  freed  early  when  visit- 
ing Circuit  Judge  Dennis  Kolenda  cut 
sentencs  for  all  251  prisoner^  by  35 
percent.  Kolenda’s  order  said  the  in- 
mate population  must  be  reduced  to 
177  by  June  19,  or  only  the  most  dan- 
gerous suspects  can  be  held  in  the  jail. 

OHIO  — Thirty-six  Butler  County 
lawyers  are  threatening  not  to  represent 
indigent  defendants  after  July  30  if  they 
don't  get  a raise.  The  current  stipend  for 
legal  services  is  $200  for  misdemean- 
ors, $400  for  felonies  and  $1,200  to 
$2,500  for  murder  cases.  The  county 
says  it  can’t  afford  to  increase  the  fees. 

A county  judge  has  fined  Lancaster 
Mayor  Donald  Maddux  for  contempt 
of  court  for  reportedly  interfering  with 
a judicial  order  allowing  Sgt.  Jeny 
Vance  to  return  to  work.  Vance  was 
fired  in  January  after  being  accused  of 
telling  sexually  oriented  jokes,  snap- 
ping bra  straps  and  putting  his  hand 
down  the  blouses  of  female  police 
employees.  The  city  Civil  Service 
Commission  ruled  May  3 that  although 
Vance  harassed  female  employees,  his 
behavior  was  not  cause  for  dismissal. 

An  experimental  acupuncture  program 
to  treat  drug  abusers  will  begin  in  Dayton 
this  fall.  The  $l-million  effort  is  mod- 
eled after  a program  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Bowling  Green  Police  Chief  Galen  Ash 
was  honored  late  last  month  as  the  Law 
Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year  in 
Northwest  Ohio  in  the  municipalities 
category.  Ash  received  the  award  from 
the  Citizens  Monitoring  Board,  whose 
chairman,  Joseph  A.  Hayeck,  said  po- 
lice officers  in  the  area  nominated  Ash 
for  the  accolade. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A new  levy  to 
raise  money  for  state  jails  went  into 
effect  in  early  June,  with  speeders  and 
law-breaking  motorists  targeted  for  a 
$20  increase  in  fines. 

The  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  has 
reported  that  blacks  accused  of  killing 
or  raping  white  victims  are  more  likely 
to  get  the  maximum  sentence  than 
whites.  Judge  L.D.  Egnor  said  allega 
lions  of  bias  are  “an  insult.” 


IOWA  — The  Waterloo  Pol  ice  Depart- 
ment has  added  a mounted  patrol  to  its 
ranks — said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  state.  Officers  Sue  Taylor  and  Jim 
Schmidt  are  using  their  own  horses  for 
the  initial  effort,  which  is  aimed  at 
increasing  personal  contact  between 
police  and  the  public,  particularly 
youngsters. 

KANSAS  — With  a shot  and  a beer,  an 
Edwardsville  police  officer  put  an  end 
to  a party  of  underage  drinkers.  The  un- 
identified officer  responded  to  a tip 
about  the  party  and  halted  the  festivities 
by  putting  a bullet  hole  in  the  teen- 
agers' beer  keg.  “Better  to  do  that  than 
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leave  it  full  and  have  35  to 40  juveniles 
running  around  drunk,"  said  Police 
Chief  Dennis  Robertson  said.  No  ar- 
rests were  made. 

MINNESOTA  — A slate  appeals  court 
ruled  June  5 that  all  pre-sentence  time 
served  must  be  credited  when  sentenc- 
ing defendants.  The  case  involves 
Stephen  Bonafide,  who  was  sentenced 
to  29  months  for  assault  but  was  not 
credited  for  68 days  he  spent  in  a mental 
hospital. 

MONTANA  — A gunfight  in  down- 
town Hardin  following  a bank  robbery 
and  chase  June  14  left  Big  Horn  County 
sheriff  s deputy  Janet  Rogers  and  the 
suspected  robber  dead.  Rogers,  39, 
reportedly  was  wounded  in  the  abdo- 
men below  her  bulletproof  vest.  Rogers 
is  the  first  female  law  enforcement 
officer  in  the  state's  history  to  die  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  slain  bandit  was  not 
immediately  identified. 

NEBRASKA  — Douglas  County  Judge 
Lyn  Ferer  has  taken  to  sentencing 
drunken  drivers  to  install  breath-ana- 
lyzer interlock  devices  in  their  cars, 
which  will  prevent  the  vehicles  from 
starting  if  the  device  detects  alcohol  on 
the  driver's  breath.  The  devices  cost 
each  driver  $ 1 85  to  $200. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Fargo  Mayor 
John  Lindgren  is  trying  to  resolve  fric- 
tion between  homeless  residents  and 
police.  The  homeless  say  they  are  being 
harassed  by  law  enforcers,  while  police 
say  the  increasing  numbers  of  home- 
less people  are  causing  problems. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Public  Utilities 
Commission  chairman  Jim  Burg  has 
proposed  a statewide  9 1 1 emergency 
reporting  system  that  would  use  law 
enforcement's  radio  network  for  dis- 
patching. The  network's  director,  Jeny 
Baum,  is  said  to  favor  a multi-county, 
regional  system. 


ARIZONA  — Peoria  city  officials  are 
considering  a proposal  to  use  excess 
photo-radar  fines  to  prop  up  the  Drug 
Abue  Resistance  Education  program  in 
the  elementary  schools,  which  is  facing 
a 50- percent  budget  cut.  Austere  city 
budget  projections  are  said  to  have 
forced  the  proposed  cuts. 

TEXAS  — Jefferson  County  is  the 
leading  site  for  a new  Federal  “super 
prison,"  according  to  U.S.  Senator  Phil 
Gramm,  a Texas  Republican.  The  $ 15- 
million  facility  would  house  2,750 
inmates,  ranging  from  minimum  to 
maximum  security,  and  would  gener- 
ate 1,500  jobs  during  construction  and 
650  when  the  prison  goes  into  opera- 
tion. 

Troy  Brewer,  a delivery  man  for  the 
Domino’s  pizza  store  in  Balch  Springs, 
didn’t  know  he  was  making  local  police 
history  when  he  was  confronted  by  two 
thieves  armed  with  a snapping  turtle. 
He  only  knew  he  was  being  robbed. 
Brewer  was  at  a pay  phone  when  the 
turltle- wielding  robbers  accosted  him. 


“That  sucker  was  going  to  bite  me," 
Brewer  said.  "They  put  him  right  up  to 
my  face."  The  turtle  didn’t  bite  Brewer, 
but  the  thieves  got  away  with  his  money 
pouch  containing  about  $50  after  tell- 
ing him,  “Don’t  move  or  you’re  gonna 
get  bit."  Assistant  Police  Chief  B W. 
Smith  said  it  was  the  first  robbery  at 
turtle-point  he  had  ever  heard  of. 

UT AH — Janese  Carter,  the  wife  of  ex- 
Wendover  police  chief  June  Carter,  will 
be  sentenced  July  16  after  pleading 
guilty  to  selling  cocaine  to  undercover 
police  officers.  Police  say  the  drugs 
came  from  the  evidence  room  where 
she  was  a clerk.  Her  husband  faces  trial 
on  related  charges. 


ALASKA  — The  Fairbanks  City  Coun- 
cil has  voted  to  limit  operating  hours 
for  bars  and  liquor  stores  in  the  down- 
town area  as  of  June  30  in  order  to  curb 
alcohol-related  crime  and  violence.  Bars 
will  close  at  2 A. M.  on  weekdays  and  3 
A.M.  on  weekends;  liquors  storess  will 
close  at  1 A.M.  on  weekdays  and  2 
A.M.  on  weekends. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  Fresno  City 
Council  has  directed  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  hire  Southeast  Asian  officers 
within  the  next  six  months.  The  city  is 
home  to  27,000  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees, but  none  currently  serve  on  the 
police  force.  Police  say  recruitment 
efforts  are  hampered  by  a lack  of  appli- 
cants, language  barriers,  low  test  scores, 
and  citizenship  requirements. 

San  Diego  police  SWAT  teams  will 
patrol  the  border  west  of  the  San  Ysidro 
Port  of  Entry  in  a drive  against  bandits 
who  prey  on  illegal  aliens.  Seven  mur- 
ders have  been  recorded  in  the  area  so 
far  this  year. 

A Federal  jury  in  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
jected a convicted  bank  robber's  law- 
suit for  $10  million  against  police  offi- 
cers she  and  her  boyfriend  shot  it  out 
with  after  the  heist.  The  jury  deliber- 
ated less  than  three  hours  before  exon- 
erating four  members  of  the  elite  Spe- 
cial Investigations  Section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  Jan  Berry, 
43,  sought  damages  for  injuries  she 
suffered  in  the  Sept.  15,  1982,  shoot- 
out. Berry,  who  is  serving  a 15-year 
state  prison  sentence,  testified  that  she 
never  heard  police  order  her  to  freeze 
after  she  and  her  boyfriend,  John 
Crumpton  3d,  robbed  a Security  Pa- 
cific Bank  branch  in  Burbank.  She  also 
challenged  officers’  claims  that  she 
reached  for  her  gun  just  before  she  was 
shot.  Crumpton  died  of  38  bullet  and 
shotgun  pellet  wounds.  Berry  received 
14  shotgun  and  bullet  wounds. 

Four  families  in  Qearlake  have  to  come 
up  with  $14,000  of  the  $20,000  that 
their  children  took  from  a neighbor’s 
underground  cache  and  spent  on  spend- 
ing sprees.  The  five  youngsters,  ages 
12  to  14,  could  face  charges  of  felony 
grand  theft  and  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty if  the  restitution  is  not  made.  The 
incident  began  when  one  of  the  girls, 
who  lives  next  door  to  the  unidentified 


victim,  saw  him  burying  something  in 
his  shed.  When  the  youngsters  went  in 
to  investigate,  they  dug  up  a metal  box 
containing  five  packages  of  $10,000 
each.  One  girl  took  $101,000  to  her 
school  and  created  an  uproar  by  hand- 
ing out  $50  and  $100  bills  to  friends. 
Teachers  recovered  about  $3,000  hid- 
den in  trash  cans,  under  logs,  in  drain 
pipes  and  in  bathrooms.  The  girl’s  sis- 
ter took  a second  package  of  $10,000 
and  went  on  a shopping  spree  with  a 
half-dozen  friends.  Police  were  able  to 
track  down  about  $6,000  of  the  $20,000 
that  was  taken.  The  victim  said  he  bur- 
ied the  money  in  his  yard  because  "I 
don’t  spend  money.  I save  it.  I don't 
love  money.  Ijust  kind  of  like  to  look  at 
it  every  once  in  a while." 

Los  Angeles  County  supervisors  voted 
June  12  to  approve  a $1 -million  settle- 
ment of  a suit  filed  by  the  family  of  a 
man  killed  by  sheriff  s deputies  after  a 
traffic  stop.  The  family  of  Hong  Pyo 
Lee,  21,  alleged  that  the  Sheriffs 
Department  tned  to  cover  up  the  March 
8,  1988,  shooting.  The  five  deputies 
i nvol  ved  said  Lee  tried  to  run  them  over 
just  moments  before  they  fired  15  rounds 
into  his  car,  hitting  him  nine  times.  The 
deputies  were  cleared  of  any  wrongdo- 


ing by  sheriff  s homicide  investigators 
and  the  district  attorney's  office. 

One  June  13,  the  State  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  a bill  to  give  $10 
million  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment task  fbreesto  step  up  efforts  against 
illegal  methamphetaminc,  or  “crank," 
laboratories.  Senator  Robert  Presley, 
the  former  Riverside  County  undersh- 
criff  who  sponsored  the  bill,  said, 
“California  has  become  to  crank  what 
Colombia  is  to  cocaine  Mcthamphct- 
amine  abuse  is  a major  problem  facing 
California  in  the  90’s  and  is  expected  to 
overtake  cocaine  as  the  drug  of  choice 
in  the  years  to  come.”  The  funding 
measure  was  sent  on  to  the  Assembly 

Opening-day  bargains  at  the  new  98- 
Cent  Clearance  Store  in  Stockton  were 
no  bargain  for  local  police,  who  had  to 
be  called  in  to  maintain  order  as  a horde 
of  eager  shoppers  lined  up  — some 
camping  out  overnight  — to  buy  98 
portable  black-and-white  television 
sets  offered  for  98  cents  by  the  store  in 
a promotion.  No  arrests  were  made. 

IDAHO  — The  state  Court  of  Appeals 
has  voted  unanimously  to  overturn  a 
man's  drug  conviction  because  evi- 


dence on  his  character  should  not  have 
been  introduced  at  trial.  Roy  Rupp  will 
be  retried  on  charges  of  methamphet- 
amine  dealing. 

NEVADA  — Veteran  FBI  agent  John 
Bailey,  47,  was  shot  and  killed  June  26 
when  he  interrupted  u bank  robbery  in 
Las  Vegas.  Bailey  is  the  42nd  agent 
killed  in  the  line  of  duly,  according  to 
the  bureau.  Carlos  Gurry,  27,  was  ar- 
rested in  the  killing. 

OREGON  — Tom  and  Anita  Cox  will 
seek  monetary  damuges  and  reiastatc- 
ment  to  their  jobs  with  the  state  Correc 
lions  Department  after  having  been 
cleared  of  drug  possession  charges. 
They  were  tired  after  admitting  to 
marijuana  use  during  off-duty  hours,  A 
judge  ruled  that  they  were  given  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  during  a police 
investigation. 

A state  task  force  report  is  expected  to 
recommend  that  lifelong  registration 
and  supervision  be  required  for  felony 
sex  offenders.  The  final  report  of  the 
task  force,  including  recommendations 
for  sex-abuse  education  and  sex-of- 
fense  sentencing  guidelines,  is  due  on 
July  3. 


OBSTACLE  COURSE. 

Unfortunately  many  employers  just  don't  realize  how  vital  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  ts  to  our  armed  forces.  The  fact  is.  they  make  up  over  44%  of  our  natioi  ial  defense 
So  the  next  time  someone  who  works  for  you  needs  time  off  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
duty  please  give  your  full  support  And  let  the  obstacle  course  begin  at  annual  framing 


Bette*  ent  than  never: 

New  York  unveils  AFIS 


Austin  police-stop 
practices  to  get  an 
official  once-over 


New  York  stale  criminal  justice 
officials  on  June  11  unveiled  a $40- 
million  au  tomated  finge  rprint  identifi- 
cation sys  tern  (APIS)  th  si  officials  say 
will  help  them  solve  1 0,000  crimes 
yearly  by  identifying  late  nt  fingerprints 
found  at  crime  scenes  in  cases  involv- 
ing unknown  suspects. 

The  system , based  at  the  New  York 
Stale  Division  of  Criminal  J ustice  Ser- 
vices (DOS)  i n Albany,  began  limited 
operation  in  January,  and  as  access 
sites  have  opened  up  around  the  state  in 
recent  months,  it  has  provided  nearly 
200  idend  fi canons,  inclu  ding  those  of 
suspects  in  about  30  homicides.  The 
system  was  first  proposed  by  Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo  in  his  1986  State  of  the 
State  address 

Cutting  Ex  a miners'  Wo  ridoad 

“It  will  provide  a tremendous  ad- 
vantage becau  se  heretofore , when  we 
had  a latent  fin  gcrprinl  of  a s uspect,  we 
could  not  check  that  ag  ainst  the  uni- 
verse of  people  whose  fi  ngcrprints  we 
had  on  file,"  said  State  Police  Sup* 
Thomas  A . Constantine . “We  really 
would  have  to  know  who  that  suspect  is 
and  then  match  his  finge  rprint  with  the 
fingerprint  we  found  on  the  s cene.  With 
this  computer  ized  program,  the  para- 
meters are  alre  ady  set  and  on  ce  you  put 
the  latent  that  y ou  need  to  che  ck  into  the 
system,  it  will  give  you  mate  hes  of  [up 
to]  25  prints  t hat  have  a likelihood  of 
being  iden  deal  (o  the  Lai  ait  print." 

That  capability  allows  fingerprint 
examiners  to  compare  a limited  num- 


In  an  effort  to  combat  rising  rates  of 
cai  thefts,  law  enforceme  nt  agencies  in 
at  least  four  states  are  hi  ming  to  high- 
tech  tracking  devices  they  hope  will 
allow  them  to  recover  m ore  stolen  cars 
and  arrest  the  thieves. 

The  most  widely  used  of  the  de- 
vices, the  LoJa  ck  transmitter , has  been 
in  use  in  Massachusetts  since  1986. 
When  a car  eq  uipped  with  the  LoJack 
system  is  stole  n,  the  owner  reports  the 
theft  to  police,  who  then  activate  a 
transmitter  hidden  in  the  car.  The  trans- 
mitter allows  police  cars  equipped  with 
special  computers  to  track  the  stolen 
vehicle. 

Other  s ystems  work  I ike  car  alarms. 
If  someone  drives  off  in  the  car  without 
deactivating  the  system,  the  transmitter 
sends  an  alarm  to  a tracking  center. 

Police  hope  the  tracking  systems 
will  increase  arrest  and  recovery  rates, 
deterring  potential  thieves.  Da.  Ken 
McKenzie  of  the  Richardson.  Tex., 
Police  Department,  who  is  vice  presi- 
dent ofthe  International  Association  of 
Auto  Theft  Investigators,  said,  “The 
more  cars  are  equipped  with  tracking 
systems,  the  better  it  wi  U be  for  us." 

“We  need  a proactiv  e tool  for  law 
enforcement  to  combat  this  rising 
crime,"  said  L ieut.  Chuck  Shipley  of 
the  California  Highway  Pat  rol,  who  is 
overseeing  tes  ting  of  such  devices  in 
Los  Angeles  C ounty 

Other  expats  are  less  optimistic. 
Some  worry  that  thieves  simply  will 
learn  to  override  the  devices  or  that 
false  alarms  could  place  too  heavy  a 
demand  on  police  time. 

“Thiev  es  are  ratha  in  genious  when 
it  comes  to  defeating  car-  theft  systems," 
Gene  Klompus  of  Allstate  Insurance 


ba  of  prints  as  opposed  to  th  e 250,000 
prints  stored  in  files  culled  by  examin- 
ers using  magn  ifying  glasses , he  added 
It  also  cut  s dramatically  the  time 
needed  to  exam  ine  prim  — from  years, 
in  some  cases,  unda  the  old  system,  to 
a matter  of  minutes.  “That's  a big  ad- 
vantage" for  criminal  investigators, 
Constantine  told  LEN. 

“It's  be  en  designed  f rom  the  outset 
to  be  a partnership  between  the  state 
and  the  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies," said  Ow  en  Greenspan . the  DCJS 
Deputy  Director  for  Identification 
Systems. 

Access  Site s Spread  Statewide 
The  system  is  available  for  use  by 
all  of  New  York's  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies,  who  will  have 
access  to  t he  system  thro  ugh  a series  of 
scattered  sites  where  searches  can  be 
performed  The  sites  are  located  in  Buf- 
falo, Rochester,  Syracus  e,  and  the  sub- 
urban counties  of  Nassau,  Rockland 
and  Westchester  that  surround  New 
York  City,  wh  ich  is  itself  home  to  six 
sites. 

The  RT-based  system,  developed 
by  IBM  and  NA.  Morpho  Systems 
Inc.,  will  hold  about  4 .5  million  finger- 
print samples.  A subset  file,  called  a 
latent  cogn  izant,  will  ho  Id  the  prints  of 
1.5  million  people.  The  system  cur- 
rently holds  about  400,000  searchable 
records,  sa  id  Greenspan 

Eventually,  officials  believe  the 
system  will  help  ease  logjams  in  the 
arrest-to-anrai  gnment  process,  parti cu- 


told  New  York  Newsday. 

Spunr  d by  Theft  Rates 

Interest  in  the  transmittin  g devices, 
which  use  radio  signals,  has  been 
spurred  by  increases  in  car  thefts.  More 
than  l .4  million  vehicles  were  stolen  in 
1988, up  I I percent  from  1987.lnsome 
areas,  the  increase  has  bee  n even  steeper 
New  York  City  had  a 20 -percent  jump 
in  1988  and  California  has  seen  a 65- 
percent  increase  in  five  years. 

Car  theft  c osts  American  s about  $7 
billion  annual  ly.  according  to  one  esti- 
mate. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  LoJack 
system  began  operating  in  Massachu- 
setts, about  36,000  cars  have  been 
equipped  with  the  device  s.  Of  the  more 
than  1,000  of  those  cars  stolen,  all  but 
43  were  recovered. 

Officia  Is  at  LoJack  In  c.  say  cars  are 
found  in  a n average  of  9 0 minutes  and 
damage  is  reduced  from  an  average  of 
56,000  to  $500.  Massachusetts  car 
owners  ga  a 3 5-percent  disc  ount  on  the 
comprehensiv  e portion  of  their  car  in- 
surance polici  es  if  they  hav  e a LoJack 
device  installe  d. 

The  LoJac  k transmitters  cost  about 
$600  each  and  are  abou  t the  size  of  a 
blackboard  eraser  The  company  in- 
stalls the  device  in  var  kjus  locations 
and  does  n ot  tell  custome  rs  the  location 
to  keep  thi  eves  from  disa  rating  the  sys- 
tem before  police  can  h ome  in  on  the 
vehicle. 

The  police  tracking  units,  which  give 
a numerical  c ode  revealing  the  model 
and  color  of  the  car  as  well  as  • beeping 
signal  that  indicates  proximity,  cost 
$1,700  each.  LoJack  has  donated  the 
units  and  transmitting  to  wers  to  police 


larly  in  New  York  City.  AFIS  will  take 
the  place  of  th  e special  facs  mule  net- 
work ova  wtii  ch  fingerprint  cards  have 
been  transmitt  ed  between  agencies  for 
ova  a decade  But  the  facsim  ile  system 
does  not  allow  for  higb-qual  ity  resolu- 
tion of  the  cards,  noted  Greenspan, 
resulting  i n a high  reject  ion  rate. 

“We  th  ink  we 'll  pret  ty  much  solve 
the  rejection  rate  proble m through  us- 
ing new  technology,  as  represented  by 
this  system,"  he  said. 

Greenspan  said  more  sites  may  be 
added  if  enoug  h qualified  lat  ent  exam- 
ines can  be  fo  und  to  staff  the  m.  Larga 
agencies  were  chosen  as  sites  because 
they  “can  affor  d that  kind  of  s penaliza- 
tion," he  said. 

“The  arrangement  that's  been  pit  in 
place  by  a greement  wit  h the  host  re- 
gional qtr*  is  that  anyone  whoisoeemed 
qualified  t o operate  the  s yston  must  be 
granted  access  to  that  system  by  the 
host  agency.  Those  agencies  who  do 
not  have  qua!  ified  personnel  will  be 
supported  by  the  host  agencies  to  the 
extent  practica  1,"  said  Greenspan.  For 
example,  the  Rockland  County  Sha- 
ifTs  Office  wi  1)  provide  the  s ervice  to  a 
three-county  region. 

Soane  1 ncoovenienc  e Foreseen 

Most  of  the  New  Yor  k police  agen- 
cies contacted  by  LEN  have  not  yet 
used  AFIS,  but  officials  agreed  that  it 
will  have  a marked  effe  a on  criminal 
invest! gal  ions.  But  som  e officials  ex- 
pressed concern,  however,  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 


in  several  areas,  including  New  Jersey 
and  Los  Ange  les  County. 

Com  petition  Keen 

Otha  trac  king  systems  are  being 
marketed  by  N aticnal  Automative  Serv- 
ice Network  Inc.  of  Ankeny,  Iowa; 
Locator  Marketing  Inc . of  Newport 
Beach,  Ca  lif.;  Intematio  nal  Teletrac  of 
Inglewood,  Calif.;  Code-Alarm  Inc., 
based  near  Detroit;  and  METIS  Inc.  of 
Indianapolis. 

Some  of  t ho6e  systems  provide  a 
personal  alert  service,  whic  h allows  a 
motorist  to  sig  nal  authorities  in  case  of 
emergency.  O ne  would  alio  w control- 
las  to  shut  off  a stolen  car’s  engine  by 
remote  control  if  police  tracking  the  car 
determine  it  would  be  s afe,  a feature 
designed  to  avoid  high-s  peed  chases. 

Opinions  about  whic  h approach  to 
tracking  will  work  best  are  divided. 
Some  experts  say  the  ef  fectiveness  of 
the  LoJack  system,  whi  ch  is  not  acti- 
vated until  a po  lice  report  is  f iled,  could 
be  hurt  if  the  theft  is  not  d iscovered 
immediately. 

Others  arg  ue  that  systems  that  acti- 
vate automati  cally  could  re  suit  in  po- 
lice chasing  d own  false  ala  rma,  wast- 
ing their  ti  me  and  frighte  rung  innocent 
drivers  who  have  made  mistakes  with 
the  alarm  system. 

One  benefit  of  both  s ystems  is  that 
tbey  allow  officers  to  ca  U for  back-up 
before  moving  in  if  the  y believe  the 
thieves  to  be  d angerous 

Massacbus  etts  State  Troo  pa  David 
Corteae,  who  tracked  a stolen  sports  car 
in  15  minutes  and  pulled  up  behind  the 
thief  in  the  dr  ive-tfarough  of  a Burger 
King,  said,  “1  ban  him  out  of  the  car 
before  he  realized  I w as  even  there  " 


Two  Austin,  Tex.,  City  Council 
members  have  asked  the  Au  stin  Police 
Department  to  devefop  writ  ten  guide- 
lines oo  when  police  can  law  fully  make 
traffic  stops,  after  a police  memo 
showed  that,  in  the  past  six  months,  city 
police  officers  stopped  a nd  questioned 
ova  1 ,000  people  “foun  d unda  suspi- 
cious arcu  instances-  and  photographed 
more  than  150  of  them  as  part  of  ongo- 
ing invest  igative  proced  ures. 

The  re  quest  came  on  June  28  during 
a late-night  City  Council  meeting  to 
discuss  the  po  lice  memo  oo  the  prac- 
tice, in  which  Police  Chief  J im  Everot 
revealed  that  A ustin  police  of  ficers  have 
followed  the  tr  affic-stop  proc  edures  for 
a least  25  years,  according  to  the  Austin 
American -Statesman. 

“Since  1965,  the  Austin  Police 
Department  has  utilized  a system  in 
which  con  tacts  of  officer  s with  citizens 
found  unda  suspicious  circumstances 
are  documented,"  the  memo  stated. 

In  the  past  six  months,  the  memo 
said,  Austin  po  lice  officers  st  opped  and 
questioned  1,197  people  during  807 
traffic  stops  and  photographed  153 
people,  or  13  percent. 

Council  members  reportedly  be- 
came concerned  after  an  article  in  the 
Amoican  -Statesman  de  tailed  the  prac- 
tice, mclud  ing  accounts  o f stops  of  three 
black  men . One  of  the  men,  Charles 
Henry.  23.  said  he  was  stopped  and 
handcuffed  by  police  for  no  reason 
during  a late-  night  drive  in  January. 


t «iw  that  night,  police  came  to  his 
aptntnirjTt  to  photograph  him,  even 
though  Henry  was  not  arrested  or 
charged  with  a ny  crime. 

“1  was  surprised  that  there  are  no 
written  guide!  ines,"  said  Councilman 
Charles  Urdy,  one  of  two  council 
monbas  requesting  the  w ritten  policy. 
He  and  Smoot  Carl-Mite  hell  said  they 
are  coocer  ned  ova  the  legality  of  the 
practice  and  whetha  the  procedure 
targets  black  men. 

Police  say  blacks  are  not  being 
singled  out.  Th  e memo  indu  ded  statis- 
tics showing  t hat  55  percen  t of  those 
slopped  were  white,  27  pa  cent  woe 
black  and  18  percent  were  Hispanic.  It 
also  said  that  33  otha  U.S.  police  de- 
partments use  similar  ta  ctics. 

Officers  making  the  stops  fill  out 
field  reports  that  detail  the  identity  of 
those  stopped,  the  locati  oo  and  time  of 
the  stop  and  include  info  rmation  on  the 
reason  for  the  stop,  the  m emo  said.  The 
reports  are  tur  ned  over  to  the  depart- 
ment's Criminal  Intelligence  Unit  and 
are  mwte  available  to  other  law  en- 
forcement age  ncies,  such  as  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Safety . the  FBL 
and  the  Travis  County  Sheriffs  Office. 
The  memo  said  that  the  reports  and 
photographs  are  filed  for  two  years, 
after  which  they  are  des  troyed 

Legal  experts  say  th  at  such  prac- 
tices as  tho  se  used  by  Au  stin  police  are 
legal  as  long  as  there  is  reasonable 
Coodnu  ed  on  Page  14 


Police  are  cautiously  hopeful  as  use 
of  car-theft  tracking  devices  grows 


Columbus  sails  into 
new  era  of  foot  patrol 


Neighborhood  asso  downs  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  lodge  h a ve  expressed 
support  for  the  decision  by  newly  ap- 
pointed Police  Chic  f James  G. 
Jackson  to  assign  mo  re  police  offi- 
cers to  foot  patrols  in  an  effort  to 
bolster  police -community  relations 
and  ease  residents’  fear  of  crime  in 
high-crime  are  as. 

Deputy  Po  bee  Chief  Carman  N. 
Spiert  said  th*  t the  foot  patrols  will 
occur  in  specific  high  -crime  areas, 
and  while  he  said  the  move  is  not 
expected  have  an  imm  ediate  effect 
oo  crime , it  is  hoped  th  at  the  strategy 
will  improve  relations  between  po- 
lice officers  and  reside  nts. 

“We're  no  t talking  about  foot  pa- 
trols as  I kne  w them,"  said  Sptert, 
who  was  assigned  a walking  beat 
after  joining  the  department  in  1948. 
Then,  foot  pat  rols  were  rega  rded  as  a 
“very  rewarding  assignment,"  re- 
called S piert.  “There  w as  time  to  talk 
to  peopl  e in  the  neighb  orhood,  and  it 
was  a very  effective  s rotation." 

Ova  time,  foot  pa  trols  can  make 
a differe  nee,  said  Spier  t “People  will 
have  res  pea  for  offic  as,  and  it  can 
make  improve  meats  in  those  areas." 

While  Jack  son  did  not  rev  eal  spe- 
cifics of  the  strategy,  such  as  how 
many  offioera  will  be  assigned  to 
patrol  on  foot  a nd  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  will  walk  beats,  he  has 
said  that  the  patrols  w ill  pay  off  if 
iMfd  in  small  areas  t hat  have  high 
incidences  of  drug  and  prostitution 


activity. 

Jackson's  p reposal  has  been  well 
received  by  city  residents,  POP 
members  and  community  leaders. 

“I  think  it  can  have  an  effect  on 
crime,  but  the  bigger  effect  would 
be  the  influence  it  h as  on  younger 
people  stuck  in  those  neighborhoods 
where  they  see  a lot  of  crack  and 
prostitution,-  said  Larry  Deck,  presi- 
dent of  Capita]  City  L odge  No.  9 of 
the  Fra  tonal  Order  o f Police.  Deck 
told  the  Col  urn  bus  Dispatch  that  he 
supports  the  id  ea  as  long  as  pairs  of 
officers  walk  the  beats  together 

“If,  while  growing  up,  kids  see 
an  officer  wal  king  down  the  street 
and  saying  he!  k>,  maybe  their  influ- 
ences won’t  be  so  str  oogly  weighed 
to  the  criminal  element,"  Deck 
added. 

Currently,  only  th  e area  around 
the  Ohio  State  University  campus 
has  foot  patrols,  whic  h include  both 
OSU  and  city  police.  OSU  Deputy 
Potice  ChiefR  ichard  Harp  se  es  such 
tactics  as  essen  tial  to  ensure  s canity 
on  one  of  the  nation's  largest  umva- 
sity  campuses . 

“I  think  foot  patrols  are  an  effec- 
tive tool  in  terms  of  s ecurity  and  in 
reducing  citizens'  fears  about 
crime,"  he  said. 

In  1 987,  commun  ity  groups  re- 
quested that  then-Chief  Dwight 
Joseph  place  officers  on  fba  patrols 
on  the  Parson  Avenue  busmen  strip, 
but  that  plan  was  not  carried  out 
because  of  cos  ts. 
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Trouble  on  the  line 


Phone  companies  hang  up  on  druggies 


Efforts  aimed  at  deny  ing  drug  deal- 
ers the  use  of  public  telephones  to 
conduct  their  business,  i Deluding  such 
tactics  as  eliminating  th  e capability  of 
the  phones  to  receive  inc  oaring  cadis  or 
even  remo  ving  them  from  areas  known 
for  drug  sales , appear  to  be  working, 
proponents  say,  but  telephone  com- 
pany officials  fear  that  the  tactics  will 
make  them  ou  t to  be  villains , and  they 
charge  that  the  backlash  of  the  anti- 
drug tactic  is  cutting  into  business. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
this  month  that  residents  in  drug- 
plagued  areas  of  major  U.S.  cities  are 
demanding  that  access  to  pay  phones 
used  by  drug  dealers  be  I inn  ted  in  order 
to  force  the  dealers  elsew  here.  Authori- 
ties say  drug  d ealers  prefer  public  tele- 
phones because  they  are  anonymous 
and  difficult  to  trace,  unlike  mobile 
cellular  phone  s or  those  found  in  most 
homes. 

Some  telephone  companies  have 
removed  public  telephoo es  from  spots 
where  drug  dealers  congregate,  have 
altered  them  so  that  they  cannot  receive 
incoming  calls  or,  in  a technological 
step  backward,  have  replace  digital 
push-button  units  with  old-fashiooed 
rotary  ones  to  make  it  more  d ifficult  to 
use  electronic  pagers.  Pagers,  or  “beep- 


ers" as  they  a re  also  known . have  be- 
come an  important  tool  in  the  drug 
trade,  but  most  must  be  activated  by 
touch-tone  signals. 

“If  it  is  nee  essary . we  wil  1 do  it  We 
want  to  do  any  thing  we  poss  ibly  can  to 
curb  drug  trafficking,"  said  Michael 
Breda  of  U S West  Com  muni  cations 
The  company  recently  re  fitted  18  push- 
button phones  in  St.  Pau  I,  Minn.,  with 
rotary  dials. 

While  authorities  be  lieve  that  the 
assault  on  dm  g dealers'  use  of  public 
telephones  wi  11  have  little  effect  in  the 
overall  drug  war,  the  tactic  seems  to 
give  local  residents  satisfaction  that 
they  are  doing  something  to  fight  drug 
trafficking  in  their  neighborhoods. 

“It  has  been  a great  tool,”  said  Sonja 
Richter,  a neighborhood  crime-watch 
organizer  in  Seattle,  where  about  10 
percent  of  pay  phones  h ave  been  lim- 
ited to  out  going  calls.  ”T  he  dealers  on 
the  street  are  the  lower-  end  ones,  and 
they  cause  the  greatest  damage  in  the 
neighborhood . Psychologies  Uy.  doing 
something  about  the  phones  makes 
people  fed  the  y have  empowered  them- 
selves." 

In  Oakland , Calif.,  where  an  esti- 
mated 100  pay  phones  h ave  been  dis- 
mantled or  altered  in  rec  eat  years,  po- 


lice say  some  frustrated  rest  dents  have 
vandalized  pu  blic  phones  th  at  they  felt 
should  have  be  en  removed  by  telephone 
companies.  In  one  case,  drug  dealers 
retaliated  by  vandalizing  a public  phone 
that  was  used  heavily  by  res  idents. 

A Lo6  Angeles  City  Council  com- 
mrnee  was  to  hear  a propo  sal  this  month 
for  an  ord  inance  that  w ould  prohibit 
pay  phone  s in  areas  of  t he  city  where 
police  think  their  rcxnov  al  “would  pro- 
vide an  ov  erall  benefit  to  the  public  by 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime." 
Another  proposal  would  allow  the 
phones  to  rema  in  but  would  order  phone 
companies  to  inhibit  the  phones'  ca- 
pacity to  recei  ve  incoming  calls. 

“It  is  time  t o bring  some  o rder  to  our 
neighborhoods,"  said  Na  te  Holden,  the 
Los  Angeles  councilman  who  intro- 
duced the  ordinance  pro  viding  for  the 
removal  of  pay  phones  in  high-crime 
neighbortioods.  He  charges  that  the  pay 
phones  ha  ve  become  a “ real  nuisance" 
and  that  some  of  them  are  being  used 
“99  percent  of  the  time  for  drug  dealing 
and  nothing  e Ise." 

Los  Angeles  police  Capt.  Valentino 
Paniccia,  who  helped  to  get  nearly  a 
dozen  pay  ph  ones  removed  from  one 
area  know  n as  a drug-tra  fficldng  loca- 
tion, says  t he  tactic  has  d ecreased  “visi- 


ble drug  sales  " by  nearly  90  percent. 

“It  gives  dr  ug  dealers  one  less  thing 
to  hide  behind,"  said  Paniccia.  “The 
total  solution  c annot  be  remo  ving  all  of 
the  phones  in  t he  world.  But  combined 
with  other  effb rts,  it  can  be  very  effec- 
tive." 

One  of  the  earliest  g overnment  ef- 
forts occurred  in  1987,  when  state  and 
city  offici  als  in  New  Yo  rk  City  moved 
to  restrict  incoming  calls  on  public 
phones  in  Manhattan  neighborhoods 
besieged  by  d rug  trafficking . 

Phone  com  pany  official  s say  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. but  some  do  not  believe  that  tar- 
geting public  pay  phones  will  havenaich 
effect  against  drug-trafficki  ng.  Others 
fear  they  a re  being  singl  ed  out  by  frus- 
trated res  idents  eager  f or  quick  solu- 
tions to  d rug  problems  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

“We  recognize  it  oer  tainly  can  be  a 
problem,  but  there  is  an e lementhereof 
killing  the  me  ssenger  who  brings  the 
bad  news,"  &a  id  Thomas  Ke  ane,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ca  li forma  Payphone  Asso- 
ciation. The  gr  cup's  members  own  most 
of  the  30,000  private  pay  phones  that 
have  sprung  u p since  the  de  regulation 
of  the  telephone  industry  in  the  mid- 
1980  s 


This  issue  was  a link  pebble  on  top 
of  the  hill  a y ear  ago,  and  i t is  now  a 
half-blown  av  alanche,'  added  Keane 
Officials  o f Chesapeake  & Potomac 
Telephone,  th  e largest  pay  phone  op- 
erator in  the  W ashington,  D C , area, 
have  tned  to  convince  community 
groups  tha  t removing  ph  ones  is  not  the 
answer  to  neighborhood  drug  woes 
Instead,  oo mpany  representatives  sug- 
gest that  phones  be  irctri  cted  to  outgo- 
ing calls.  T he  saraaegy  cam  e about  pally 
as  a result  of  the  big  financ  ial  stakes 
involved  in  re  moving  the  phones:  The 
37  pay  phone  s removed  by  the  com- 
pany in  1988  represented  a loss  of 
SI 20,000  in  re  venue  for  the  company 
But  CAP  make  s no  money  fro  m incom- 
ing calls,  so  the  company  los  nomoney 
by  restrict  ing  over  100  phe  vs  to  out- 
going call  s during  the  sa  mi  year 
There  are  also  safely  concerns 
sparked  by  the  removal  of  siblic  pay 
phones,  particularly  in  pcx  xt  neigh- 
borhoods where  some  residents  can't 
afford  to  have  phones 

“Pay  phones  are  put  in  »j  meet  a 
public  need,  and  that  is  real!.'  to  help 
people  out,  particularly  in  in  emer- 
gency — any  thing  from  a flat  tire  to 
someone  having  a heart  attack,"  noted 
CAP  spokesman  Miche  I Daley. 


DC  judge  puts  brakes  on 
some  high-speed  pursuits 


Virginia  Beach 
agrees  to  offer  of 
help  for  festival 


A Federal  judge  on  June  21  put  the 
brakes  oo  the  Washingto  n,  D.C.,  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department's  policy 
that  allowed  officers  in  u nmarked  cars 
not  equipped  with  emerg  eocy  lights  or 
sirens  to  e ngage  in  high-  speed  pursuits 
of  traffic  violators,  saying  that  such 
practices  are  u ncoostitutiona  1 and  dan- 
gerous. 

Lawyers  in  volved  in  the  c ase  called 
the  ruling  by  U S.  District  Jud  ge  Royce 
C.  Lambexth  an  unprecedented  deci- 
sion involving  the  use  of  unmarked 
police  cars  for  pursuits.  Lamberthsaid 
that  motorists  being  chased  by  un- 
marked po  lice  vehicles  w ould  be  justi- 
fied in  fearing  for  their  sa  fcty  and  would 
be  left  little  recourse  other  than  fleeing 
or  stopping. 

Lamberth' s ruled  in  e case  involv- 
ing a driver  who  was  suspected  of  a 
traffic  violation  and  who  was  chased  by 
an  unmarked  police  car  in  September 
1986.  Mary  L.  Wright  admitt  ed  she  had 
run  several  red  lights  and  exceeded 
speed  limits  in  her  effort  to  flee  the 


Police  i n Richmond,  V a^  have  come 
out  in  opposition  to  a pump-action 
shotgun  be  ing  sold  by  a lo  cal  gun  dealer. 

The  shotgun,  the  Defender  Pistol 
Grip,  is  a 12-gauge  that  bolds  eight 
shells  and  sells  for  $222  Police  say  that 
because  the  gu  n has  a pistol  grip  rather 
than  a stock  it  i s best  suited  for  criminal 
use,  not  huntin  g. 

“As  far  as  a routine  sportsman  or 
hunter,  this  weapon  is  not  built  for 
that,"  said  Thomas  J.  Stanley  of  the 
state  police  Bureau  of  C riminal  Inves- 
tigation. 

“I  don 't  see  where  th  e weapon  is  of 
any  use  to  anyone  other  than  the  crinri- 


unmerked  car  chasing  her.  W right  said 
she  didn't  kno  w the  car  was  a police 
vehicle  and  fea  red  for  her  saf  ety.  Police 
officers  said  t hey  pursued  Wright  be- 
cause she  was  driving  recklessly. 

The  ruling,  which  opens  the  way  for 
a trial  to  determine  what  damages 
Wright  and  her  three  pa ssengers  may 
be  a warde  d for  emotiona  I distress,  said 
that  the  policy  of  allow  ing  unmarked 
police  cars  to  pursue  traffic  violators 
was  a violation  of  Fourt  h Amendment 
protections  aga  inst  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

“While  the  District  may  reasonably 
have  some  cars  totally  unmarked  for 
undercover  work,  there  is  no  govern- 
mental interes  t in  using  the  se  cars  to 
pursue  garden-variety  tra  ffic  violators," 
Lambert  wrote. 

Linda  Delaney,  the  lawyer  repre- 
senting Wright,  said  the  ruling  offers 
more  safe*  y to  police  off  icers  and  civil- 
ians alike  b ecause  “as  so  oo  as  someone 
knows  they  are  being  chased  b y police, 
they  are  likely  to  stop." 


nal,"  said  Maj . V.  Stuart  Cook,  deputy 
chief  for  inves  ti gallons 

The  gun,  manufactured  by  U.S. 
Repeating  Arm  s Corp.,  is  ad  vertised  as 
“the  ultimate  security  gun,”  and  the 
owner  of  the  st  ore  selling  the  gun  said  it 
could  be  used  for  self-defense.  “It's  a 
great  weapon  for  a lady  in  the  house," 
Karen  All  an  of  Sou  the  m Gun  World 
told  the  R ichmond  Tune  s-Dis patch 
But  police  authorities  said  the  gun  is 
more  likely  to  be  used  by  criminals  than 
homeowners  Stanley  said  th  at  because 
weapons  with  pistol  grips  are  easier  to 
conceal  they  are  popular  with  drug 
dealers  and  ot  her  criminals.  “We  seize 


The  incident  began  when  Wright, 
who  was  driv  ing  a van,  made  a right 
turn  on  a North  west  Washing  ton  street . 
Nearby  were  f our  police  officers  in  an 
unmarked  car,  one  of  whom  criticized 
the  woman’s  turn. 

The  of  ficer,  Norbert  Savoy,  made  a 
U-turn  and  began  chasin  g Wright,  who 
drove  to  h er  home  and  st  opped  the  van. 
The  officers  stopped  their  unmarked 
vehicle  in  front  of  Wright's  van  and 
several  officers  jumped  out  with  their 
guns  drawn.  Savoy's  gun  d ischarged, 
blasting  throu  gh  the  windsh  ield  of  the 
van  and  narro  wly  missing  W right. 

Bob  Deso,  Savoy's  attorney,  said 
the  gun  discha  rged  accident  ally. 

No  dec  ision  has  been  made  by  the 
D.C.  Corporation  Counsel's  office 
regarding  a possible  app  eal  of  the  rul- 
ing, accord  ing  to  the  Wa  shington  Post 
A Metropolitan  police  spokesman  told 
the  Post  that  police  officials  had  no 
comment  on  th  e decision  be  cause  they 
were  still  revi  ewing  it. 


those  types  of  weapons  on  a growing 
number  of  occ  asions,"  he  sa  id. 

Richmond  area  police  also  have 
targeted  guns  such  as  the  "streets 
weeper"  shotg  un.  which  can  hold  up  to 
12  shells,  and  inexpensive  semiauto- 
matic pistols  and  rifles.  They  encour- 
age gunstores  not  to  stock  such  weap- 
ons 

One  de  tective  in  the  h orrodde  squad 
criticized  gun  dealers  w ho  aren't  care- 
ful about  whom  they  se  11  to.  “They're 
doing  nothing  more  than  sup  plying  the 
drug  world  w ith  the  armaments  they 
need  to  peddle  their  wares,"  said  Lieut. 
Larry  L.  Bead  les. 


In  an  effor  t to  avoid  a repeal  of  last 
year’s  violent  clashes  between  police 
and  thousands  of  vacationing  black 
college  sluderi  ts  oo  Labor  Day  week 
end,  officials  i n Virginia  Bea  ch,  Va.,  on 
June  27  forma  Uy  accepted  a n offer  by 
the  National  Black  Polic  e Assoication 
to  have  som  e of  its  35,00  0 members  act 
as  volunte  ers  who  will  p atrol  the  resort 
town  and  t ry  to  defuse  an  y potential  for 
violence. 

Between  100 and  150  NBPA  mem- 
bers will  come  to  Virginia  Beach  on 
Labor  Day  weekend  to  act  as  observers 
and  marshals  f or  the  “Laborf  est"  event, 
which  is  expected  to  draw  at  100,000 
college  students  from  universities  all 
over  the  East  Coast,  said  the  associa- 
tion’s executive  director,  Ronald  E. 
Hampton,  whose  organi  zation  has  100 
local  affili  ales  nationwid  e.  Most  of  the 
officers  will  come  from  the  surround- 
ing area  — Maryland,  Philadelphia, 
Virginia,  and  Washing!  on,  D.C.,  and 
pertiaps  New  Jersey  and  Ne  w York. 

NBPA  officials  met  with  Virginia 
Beach  Police  Chief  Charles  R WaU 
am)  other  city  officials  in  rec  ent  weeks, 
as  well  as  wit  h members  o f a special 
task  forte  that  has  been  piam  ing  Labar- 
fest. 

"The  w hole  thing  is  o n a very  posi- 
tive note.  Thrv  have  welcomed  us," 
said  Hampton,  who  add  ed  that  NBPA 
volunteers  will  be  coordinating  their 
efforts  wi  th  security  gro  ups  set  up  by 
the  task  force  and  Norfolk  State  Uni- 
versity, whose  student  leaders  have 
taken  a key  pa  rt  in  planning  the  event 

There's  going  to  be  teams  of 
[NBPA  memb  ers)  who  will  be  walking 
the  main  drag,  working  the  soda!  everts 
We'U  be  very  high-vuib  ility  and  we'll 
probably  have  on  T-shirts  and  arm- 
bands.  We  'll  be  there  to  talk  to  the  Irids 
and  to  ass  isi  the  police  i n any  way  we 


can.  Whatever  they  need,  we're  going 
to  be  there  to  fill  in,"  said  Hampton. 

“We  just  th  ink  that  it's  go  ing  to  be  a 
very  nice  weekend  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  and  the 
community,"  added  Hampton. 

Virginia  Beach  police  officials 
declined  comment  to  LEN  on  what 
policy  changes  may  have  occurred  in 
the  wake  o f last  year's  ri  ot.  “We're  not 
discussing  any  of  that  — not  at  this 
point  anyway,"  said  a department 
spokesman.  Officer  LB.  Thurston. 
“People  have  to  understand  that  this  is 
not  just  a po  lice  situation.  This  is  a 
situation  that  involves  the  e ntire  city  " 

But  in  a sta  tement.  Chief  WaU  wel- 
comed the  ass  istance  of  the  NBPA  and 
said  he  looked  forward  with  “these 
fellow  pol  ice  officers." 

The  concerted  effort  t oward  a peace- 
ful Labor  Day  celebratio  n was  sparked 
by  last  year's  violent,  two-day  riot  that 
culminated  in  dashes  b etween  police 
and  thousands  of  predomina  fitly  black 
student  visitors.  The  Virginia  State 
Police  and  National  Guardsmen  were 
called  in  to  qudl  (he  disorder,  which 
resulted  in  scores  of  injuries . hundreds 
of  arrests  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  damage.  A city-sponsored 
commission  to  study  the  incident  found 
that  the  un  planned  natur  e of  the  event 
contributed  to  the  seriousness  of  ihe 
disturbance.  (See  LEN,  May  15, 1990. 
Sept  30.  1989.) 

To  avoid  a recurrence  of  violence, 
Virginia  Beac  h community  and  civic 
leaden  have  be  en  working  w ith  student 
leaden  far  se  verml  months  to  ensure 
that  activities  are  scheduled  far  (he 
students  durin  g the  three-day  weekend 
oelebratio  n.  About  800 1 o 1 ,000  volun- 
teers have  signed  up  to  work  24  boun  a 
day  in  shi  fts  of  four  to  ei  ght  hours,  said 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Pistol-grip  shotgun  sparks 
concern  for  Richmond  police 
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People  and  Places 


Jail 

break 

Arlington  County,  Va.,  Sheriff 
James  A.  Gondles  Jr.  has  resigned  his 
post  after  1 1 years,  leaving  the  depart- 
ment in  the  midst  of  plans  for  a new  jail 
and  controversial  jail-release  center 

Gondles,  who  will  become  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Correc- 
tional Association,  said  that  while  his 
timing  “is  not  good,"  the  new  position 
would  allow  him  to  "do  more  than  just 
administer  a jail."  The  correctional 
association  promotes  work,  housing  and 
safety  standards  for  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 

Gondles  is  leaving  just  as  construc- 
tion of  a $42-  mil  lion  jail  is  about  to 
begin.  Arlington  County’s  current  jail 
houses  about  400  prisoners,  some  two 
and  a half  times  the  number  it  was 
designed  to  hold.  The  new  jail  is  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  a $35-million  bond 
issue,  which  Gondles  helped  obtain. 

The  department  also  is  coasidering 
a jail  release  center  that  has  generated 
opposition  from  residents  in  the  South 
Arlington  area  where  it  is  to  be  located. 
The  facility  would  house  jail  inmates, 
drug  and  alcohol  addicts  and  the  home- 
less. 

Arlington  County’s  four  circuit  court 
judges  will  appoint  an  interim  sheriff  to 
serve  the  remaining  year  of  Gondles’s 
term.  Among  those  considered  likely 
candidates  for  the  interim  post  are  Tom 
Faust,  chief  deputy;  David  Bogard, 
Arlington'sdi  rector  of  corrections;  and 
Ronald  Hager,  former  chief  deputy 

Back  on 
the  job 

A Seattle  police  officer  who  was 
shotai  d paralyzed  from  the  waist  down 
dunnj  a routine  traffic  stop  last  year 
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has  returned  to  law  enforcement. 

Mark  SigfHnius  is  working  part 
time  as  an  administrative  assistant  for 
the  Everett,  Wash.,  Police  Department. 
Everett  Mayor  Pete  Kindi  decided  to 
hire  Sigfnruus  after  reading  an  article 
about  him  wanting  to  ret  um  to  work.  “I 
felt  it  would  be  exciting  to  have  a per- 
son of  his  caliber  and  attitude  working 
for  us,”  Kinch  said. 

Sigfrinius  may  take  on  full-time 
duties  when  he  is  more  fully  recovered, 
Kinch  said.  For  now,  he  is  working  in 
the  city’s  community  police  program 
and  the  department’s  public  informa- 
tion office.  He  also  will  work  in  the 
city’s  Office  of  Neighborhoods,  which 
works  to  establish  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations. 

Other  area  citizens  have  responded 
by  organizing  a donation  drive  to  pur- 
chase a specially  equipped  motorcycle 
that  Sigfrinius,  a 22-year  veteran  of  the 
Seattle  department,  can  operate  with 
his  hands. 

Making 

history 

For  the  first  time,  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Former  agent  Mark  Putnam  this 
month  pleaded  guilty  in  a Kentucky 
court  to  one  count  of  felony  manslaugh- 
ter, admitting  that  he  strangled  a preg- 
nant woman  with  whom  he  had  an 
affair. 

Putnam,  30,  was  sentenced  to  16 
years  for  killing  Susan  Daniels  Smith, 
27,  during  an  argument  over  support  of 
the  child  she  was  carrying. 

Putnam,  who  resigned  from  the  FBI 
shortly  before  the  sentencing,  had 
worked  in  Pikeville,  Ky.,  for  two  years 
before  being  transferred  to  Miami  in 
May  1989.  While  in  Pikeville,  he  used 
Smith  as  an  informant  in  a bank  rob- 
bery and  car  theft  case.  Afterward,  the 
two  became  romantically  involved. 

In  June  1989,  Putnam  returned  to 
Pikeville  to  finish  a case  and  Smith  told 
him  she  was  pregnant  with  their  child. 
Putnam  said  he  offered  to  adopt  the 
child,  but  Smith  insisted  that  he  leave 
his  wife  or  she  would  inform  the  FBI 
and  his  family  of  their  affair. 

The  agent  said  “in  an  act  of  extreme 
rage  I started  choking  her  and  telling 
her  to  shut  up.”  When  he  realized  Smith 
was  dead,  he  dumped  her  body  off  an 
old  coal  mine  road. 

A year  later,  he  confessed  to  the 
crime  and  led  police  to  her  body. 
Prosecutor  John  Paul  Runyon  said 
Putnam’s  confession  was  the  only  evi- 
dence linking  him  with  the  killing. 

“In  the  28  years  that  I have  been  a 
prosecutor,  this  is  the  first  experience 
that  I have  had  where  a lawyer  called 
me  on  a telephone  and  said  I have  a man 
who  wants  to  confess  to  murder,  or 
homicide,  and  wants  to  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  we  had  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence," he  told  the  Associated  Press. 

Members  of  Smith’s  family,  who 
had  said  they  wanted  Putnam  to  stand 
trial  for  murder,  criticized  authorities 
for  accepting  the  lesser  count.  Her  sister, 
Shelby  Ward,  was  cited  for  trying  to 
conceal  a handgun  in  the  courtroom 
and  released. 

Terry  O’Connor,  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  FBI’s  Kentucky  offices, 
said  of  the  conviction,  “As  far  as  the 
FBI  is  concerned,  this  is  a difficult  day, 
but  I would  hope  that  our  entire  record 
is  what’s  going  to  govern  the  way  that 
people  think  about  the  FBI." 


Recruiting 

boomerang 

A move  by  the  Montgomery  County 
Police  Department  to  diffuse  criticism 
of  the  department’s  minority  recruiting 
efforts  has  instead  increased  it. 

Police  Chief  Donald  Brooks  ap- 
pointed Lieut.  Clifford  Melton  to  help 
recruit  minority  officers  after  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  criticized  re- 
cruitment procedures. 

A local  newspaper  later  revealed 
that  in  1983  Melton  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a sexual  harassment  complaint 
and  lawsuit  and  had  been  relieved  of  his 
police  powers  after  he  barricaded  him- 
self in  a home  with  a shotgun  during  a 
domestic  argument. 

Melton  said  the  seven-year-old  in- 
cidents would  not  affect  his  work  in 
minority  recruitment,  but  a NAACP 
officer  said  he  had  reservations  about 
an  officer  having  “a  cloud  like  that  over 
his  head"  serving  in  that  position. 

The  sexual  harassment  accusations 
came  when  Melton  was  a police  ser- 
geant. Officer  Karen  Warren  accused 
him  of  making  sexual  advances  and 
sexually  harassing  her,  as  well  as  forc- 
ing her  to  watch  an  X-rated  movie  with 
male  officers.  A police  trial  board  found 
him  guilty  of  conduct  inappropriate  to 
his  rank  but  not  of  sexual  harassment. 

Warren  and  another  female  officer, 
Stephanie  Duke,  filed  suit  against 
Melton,  his  captain  and  Montgomery 
County.  The  suit  was  settled  in  1985, 
and  the  county  paid  $ 10,000  lo  the  two 
officers.  No  one  was  injured  in  the 
incident  where  Melton  barricaded 
himself  in  a house. 

At  bat 
in  KC 

Steven  Bishop,  a 20-year  veteran 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  was  sworn  in  as  chief  of  the 
1,200-officer  agency  on  June  14,  three 
months  after  being  tapped  to  succeed 
retiring  Police  Chief  Larry  Joiner,  said 
one  of  his  top  priorities  w ill  be  to  make 
his  officers  more  accountable  to  the 
public  they  serve. 

Bishop,  44,  said  in  a LEN  interview 
that  his  most  important  goal  as  chief 
will  be  to  get  officers  “more  involved 
with  the  community." 

“I'm  very  much  a proponent  of 
problem-oriented  policing  and  I feel 
that  our  working  street  officers  have  to 
get  more  involved  more  with  the  com- 
munity groups  if  we’re  going  to  be 
successful,"  he  said.  “The  kind  of  job 
and  the  way  we  treat  the  people  that  we 
serve  is  very,  very  important  to  me.  I 
want  us  to  do  that  as  professionally  as 
possible." 

To  that  end.  Bishop  said  police  offi- 
cials are  in  the  process  of“emphasizing 
officer  discretion.  We’ve  almost  totally 
lost  officer  discretion.  . . We  evaluate 
people  almost  solely  based  on  numbers 
of  arrests,  and  I am  moving  us  away 
from  that.  I want  us  to  look  at  the 
quality  of  arrests,  not  the  volume." 

Bishop  said  he  is  also  concerned 
about  how  citizens  gauge  police  effec- 
tiveness and  to  that  end,  he  has  in- 
structed police  officials  to  develop  a 
“citizen- satis  faction  questionnaire"  that 
will  query  several  citizens  who  have 
had  recent  contacts  with  police  to 


measure  citizen  response.  “What  we 
sell  is  service.  [The  citizens]  are  our 
customers  and  we  need  to  see  how 
we’re  doing,"  he  said. 

Bishop  said  he  hopes  these  efforts 
will  increase  the  department 's  credibil- 
ity with  the  community.  He  has  also  set 
up  a task  force  to  examine  the  need  for 
more  cultural  sensitivity  training.  “We 
do  about  90  hours  of  that  in  the  Police 
Academy,  but  after  you  leave  the  acad- 
emy, there  is  no  follow-through.  I think 
if  you’re  going  to  change  behavior  and 
you're  going  to  impact  the  way  people 
feel  about  the  police  department  and 
how  we  treat  others,  then  it’s  real  im- 
portant that  we  have  ongoing  reinforce- 
ment of  that  kind  of  attitude,”  he  said 

The  Kansas  City  native  joined  the 
Kansas  City  Police  Department  in  1970 
as  a patrolman.  He  joined  the  SWAT 
team  two  years  later.  He  was  promoted 
to  field  sergeant  and  spent  two  years  at 
that  rank  before  returning  to  the  SWAT 
team  as  a team  leader.  He  became  the 
administrative  aide  to  the  bureau  com- 
mander of  the  department’s  Uniformed 
Patrol  Bureau  and  left  that  post  at  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  returned  to  field 
duties  for  two  more  years  before  being 
promoted  to  head  the  Organized  Crime 
Division,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  Bishop  then  headed  the  Internal 
Affairs  Division,  attaining  the  rank  of 
major  before  becoming  a precinct 
commander.  In  January,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel,  a rank  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  selection  as 
Joiner’s  successor. 

Bishop,  a former  Marine,  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice 
from  Missouri  State  University  and 
earned  a master’s  degree  in  personnel 
management. 

Twist 
of  Fate 

Davidson  County  (Nashville), 
Tenn.,  Sheriff  Fate  Thomas,  who  has 
entered  not  guilty  pleas  to  scores  of 
charges  of  mail  fraud,  extortion  and 
racketeering,  announced  this  month  he 
will  step  down  from  the  office  he  has 
held  for  1 8 years  on  July  16,  one  week 
before  his  trial  is  scheduled  to  begin. 

The  county  approved  his  $2,75 1-a- 
month  pension,  the  Nashville  Banner 
reported  on  June  14. 

Thomas,  63.  who  was  defeated  in  a 
Democratic  primary  on  May  1 by  for- 
mer FBI  agent  Hank  Hillin,  was  in- 
dicted Feb.  1 with  six  other  men  on  54 
charges  that  Thomas  allegedly  used 
city  employees  and  taxpayer  funds  to 
make  improvements  to  his  home. 

Nashville  businessman  William 
Wiles  and  three  former  sheriff’s  depu- 
ties — Raymond  Gilley , William  K. 
Regg  Jr-  and  Perry  Scurlock  — also 
have  been  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  connection  with  Thomas’s  alleged 
dealings.  Four  other  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment employees  have  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  filed  separately  that  related  to 
what  they  knew  about  the  Federal  in- 
vestigation into  Thomas’  alleged  im- 
proprieties. 

Wiles,  according  to  the  indictments, 
conspired  with  Thomas  and  the  three 
former  deputies  to  misuse  public  funds 
for  personal  gain  and  helping  them 
conceal  the  results  on  their  tax  returns. 
The  three  deputies,  whose  trial  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  July  23,  have  pleaded 
not  guilty. 

Wiles  is  also  accused  of  billing  the 


Metro  Nashville  government  for  instal- 
lation of  mirrors  in  Thomas’  suburban 
Nashville  condominium.  The  indict- 
ment also  alleges  that  Wiles  ordered 
two  refrigerators  for  the  Davidson 
County  Sheriffs  Department  and 
charged  them  to  a plumbing  firm,  dis- 
guising them  as  plumbing  supplies  that 
were  later  billed  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. Other  items  billed  to  the  local 
government  that  wound  up  in  Thomas’ 
home  included  a refrigerator  and  ice 
maker  as  well  as  a hot  tub  that  was 
installed  in  the  sheriffs  residence  by 
department  employees  on  official  time. 

The  Nashville  Banner  reported  in 
February  1 988  that  the  Nethery  Plumb- 
ing  Co.  had  done  $400,000  worth  of 
work  in  Metro  jails  since  July  1984,  but 
the  city  had  no  records  to  back  up  the 
firm’s  labor  charges. 

Youth  shall 
be  served 

Sociologists  say  some  youths  are 
committing  crimes  at  an  ever-earlier 
age  these  days,  but  the  actions  of  a 
Hernando  County,  Fla.,  sheriffs  dep- 
uty give  new  meaning  to  the  term 
“youthful  offender.” 

Deputy  J.  Burnett  arrested  Tony 
Salgado,  age  3,  early  this  month  after 
the  toddler  was  seen  dragging  off  two 
pink  flamingo  yard  ornaments  he  had 
plucked  from  the  yard  of  a neighbor. 
Burnett  charged  the  toddler  with  crimi- 
nal mischief  and  ordered  the  boy  held 
under  house  arrest,  the  Associated  Press 
reported.  Burnett  also  referred  the  case 
of  the  young  hellion  to  state  social 
workers. 

But  in  the  end,  it  may  be  Burnett 
who  finds  himself  in  hot  water,  accord- 
ing to  sheriffs  office  officials.  “It  was 
poor  judgment,"  said  Capt.  Rich 
Nugent.  “Obviously,  we  don’t  con- 
done this." 

Look  out 
below 

It  may  have  seemed  that  the  sky  — 
or  at  least  the  ceiling  — was  falling  on 
Police  Officer  Ralph  Whitney  as  he 
sat  in  a sergeant’s  office  of  his  Seattle 
precinct  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
June  7.  To  Whitney’s  surprise,  ceiling 
debris  suddenly  crashed  onto  the  floor 
of  the  office,  followed  by  an  arm  dan- 
gling through  the  hole. 

Whitney  ordered  the  arm  to  freeze, 
but  it  disappeared  back  into  the  hole. 
After  requesting  backup  assistance, 
Whitney  ordered  the  arm  down.  It  com- 
plied peacefully,  followed  by  the  body 
of  a 31 -year-old  suspect. 

The  unidentified  suspect  was  in  a 
holding  cell,  awaiting  transfer  to  the 
King  County  Jail,  when  he  apparently 
spied  a foot-square  hole  where  a pub- 
lic-address speaker  was  once  mounted. 
The  speaker,  damaged  by  an  inmate, 
had  been  removed,  leaving  the  hole. 

The  160-pound  suspect,  who  was 
being  held  for  violating  a court  order  in 
a domestic  violence  case,  squeezed 
through  the  hole  and  explored  the  ceil- 
ing’s crawlspace  looking  for  a way  out 
of  his  predicament.  Following  his  esca- 
pade, police  tacked  on  additional 
charges  of  attempted  escape  and  prop- 
erty damage,  and  took  him  to  a local 
hospital  for  treatment  of  cuts. 

The  hole  has  since  been  plugged  up, 
police  say. 
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Ride  'em, 
cowboy 

Seattle  bike 
patrollers  put 
their  mettle  to 
the  pedals  to  top 
the  field  in 
11-agency 
"Beat  the  Streets" 
competition 


There  seems  to  be  no  stopping  the  boys  in  blue  who  patrol  Seattle 
on  bikes  as  part  of  what  has  become  t he  nation's  premier  bicycle 
police  patrol  unit. 

The  Seattle  Police  De  partment's  bicycle  patrol  sq  uad  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation  — or  at  least  the  first  to  carry  out  regular 
patrols  since  the  1930‘s  — and  its  arrest  rates  are  four  to  five  times 
higher  that  of  the  average  Seattle  police  officer  That  success  has 
spawned  scores  of  similar  units  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Seattle  squad  pro-ed  it  is  still  on  top  when  it  beat  out  1 0 other 
competing  pol  tee  departments  and  grabbed  the  top  scores  during  the 
"Beat  the  Streets"  competition  held  in  the  parking  lot  of  Seattle's 
Kingdome  Stadium  on  June  9. 

A squad  from  the  Bo  stoo  Metro  pol  itan  Police  De  partment  took 
secood  place  in  the  competition,  which  included  an  obstacle  course, 
a speed  re  lay  and  an  event  that  tested  officers'  abilities  at  handling 
a mock  crime  scene.  Other  participants,  in  teams  of  four  members 
each,  came  from  police  departments  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Fart  Worth,  Tex.;  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Sacramento 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Contestants  had  to  pedal  through  an  obstacle  course  that  in- 
cluded rocks,  boulders  and  " a 20-foot  mou  main  of  dirt"  as  well  as 
simulated  curbs  and  railroad  tracks,  said  Sgt.  Larry  Hart,  com- 
mander of  the  Seattle  bike  squad  that  patrols  the  city's  downtown 
area.  Bikers  al  so  were  score  d oo  how  fast  they  could  com  mandeer 
their  bikes  through  a ma  re  of  cooes.  T he  final  even  t used  a street 
mockupto  test  officers  oo  how  quickly  they  could  res  pood  to  crime 
situations  while  riding  b icydca.  Dunn  g the  evert,  w hich  involved 
a simulated  drug  transa  ctioo  or  puree  -snatching,  o fficers  had  to 
corral  the  suspect,  retri  eve  evidence  and  secure  w itnesses.  The 
winning  team's  score  was  calculated  by  the  total  num  ber  of  points 
it  had  racked  u p during  each  event. 


...  
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“It  was  he ad-to-head  competition,’  said  Hart  He  attributed 
Seattle’s  win  t o "good-quali  ty  rubber  tires .“  It  also  began  to  rain 
during  the  event,  a weather  condition  that  Seattle's  bike  cops 
know  plenty  a bout,  he  added , "since  the  on  ly  dung  that  keeps  us 
off  the  bikes  i s snow  and  ice 

The  $5,000  top  prize  wa  s handed  over  by  the  winners  to  the 
Seattle  Police  Guild,  w hich  will  pare  el  it  out  to  var  ious  charities. 
The  Seattle  team  also  won  two  Raleigh  bikes,  which  were 
donated  to  the  fledglin  g Fort  Worth  l earn,  whose  bi  kes  apparently 
had  seen  better  days 

The  competition  w as  sponsored  b y Raleigh,  the  company  that 
manufactures  the  mou  n tain-type  bik  es  used  by  the  Seattle  squad; 
Gargoyle,  a m anufacturer  of  biking  goggle  s;  and  Protec,  makers 
of  bike  helme  ts;  and  Alaska  n Airlines,  wh  ich  flew  competitors 
into  Seattle  fb r the  showdow  n.  Several  hu  ndred  people  watched 
the  comped tio  n,  which  the  P olice  Departm  ent  hopes  will  become 
an  annual  eve  nt,  with  increasing  numbers  of  events  and  partici- 
pants, said  Hart. 

Seattle  continues  t o expand  its  b icycle  patrol  c apabilitics  and 
spread  the  word  abou  t the  effective  ness  of  bike  s quads  to  other 
police  a gencies,  said  H art  Bike  patro  Is  “are  going  t o be  a stanlaid 
way  of  doing  police  w ark.  It’s  so  ef  fective,  plus  y ou  get  out  into 
the  community,"  said  Hart. 

The  department  fie  Ids  dozens  of  queries  each  week  from  other 
police  agencie s interested  i n setting  up  their  own  squads.  Hart 
noted.  It  recently  acquired  28  new  bikes  and  officer*  in  ea  ch  of  the 
city's  four  pol  ice  districts  are  using  them.  A nd  in  another  first  for 
the  agency,  bicyclists  will  provide  patrol  assistance  to  the  lead 
runners  in  the  marathon  that  will  lock  off  the  Goodwill  Gamea,  to 
be  held  in  Seat  tie  in  July,  rep  lacing  the  motorcycle  patrols  that  are 
usually  assign  ed  to  such  eve  nts,  said  Hart. 


Underground  tremors: 

NYC  transit  cops'  morale  is  derailed 


New  Y art  City  Tran  sit  Police  offi- 
cers backed  off  from  a s trike  threat  in 
late  June  a fter  the  Metrop  olitan  Transit 
Authority  (MTA)  proem  ted  not  to  hire 
private  gua  rds  to  stop  far  e evaders,  who 
coat  the  MTA  an  esfimat  ed  $75  million 
in  lost  revenue  annually,  bu  t that  near- 
cri&is  between  labor  and  management 
does  not  mean  that  morale  in  the  3,700- 
officer  has  bee  n restored. 

Transit  Po  lice  Chief  Wil  liam  Brat- 
ton, 42,  who  earlier  in  his  career  led  a 
similar  bu  t much  smalle  r 142-member 
transit  fore  e in  Boston,  f aces  a morass 
of  woes  d ted  by  his  offic  era,  including 
demoralizingly  poor  working  condi- 
tions and  equipment,  a staggering  in- 
crease in  fe  lony  crimes  o n the  720-mile 
system,  and  lo  ogstanding  demands  by 
officers  for  a merger  with  the  larger 
New  York  Ch  y Police  Department. 

The  latest  crisis  to  hit  the  agency 
was  averted  wh  en  officials  stepped  back 
from  plans  to  hire  private-security 
guards  to  curtail  fare  eva  sweat  up  to  70 
subway  stations.  After  h earing  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  from  the  Transit  Police 
Benevolent  Association,  MTA  officials 
decided  to  pod  the  guard  s,  but  assured 
the  union  they  would  be  TA  personnel 
rather  than  contract  employees  from 
privmte-securi  ty  firms. 

But  the  mo  st  pressing  concern  fac- 
ing Bratton,  who  succeeded  Vincent 
Del  Castillo  on  April  23,  is  the  un- 
abated rise  in  felonies  oo  the  city’s 
subways.  F domes  climb  ed  from  3,735 
in  the  first  quarter  of  19  89  to  4,473  in 
the  first  qu  arter  of  this  y ear,  according 
to  Transit  Police  figures.  Robberies 
leaped  from  1,884  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1989  to  2,273  in  the  same  period  this 
year.  Overall  a nests  have  also  increased 
by  6 percent  d uring  the  first  quarter  of 

1990  compare  d to  last  year. 

Complies!  ing  the  agency’s  crime- 

fighting  effort  s was  a Federal  appeals 
court  ruling  in  May  that  dec  land  beg- 
ging on  the  subway  by  th  e city's  omni- 
present homeless  population  to  be  a 
"menace  to  the  common  good,"  a rul- 
ing that  cleared  the  way  for  enforce- 
ment measures  against  pa  nfandkra.  The 
2-1  ruling  by  the  2nd  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Manhattan  overturned  a 


previous  decis  ion  that  said  MTA  roles 
against  penhan  dling  were  a v iolation  of 
beggars'  First  Amendment  r ights.  The 
court  also  rule  d that  a state  I aw  against 
loitering  for  the  purpose  of  begging 
was  oonstitut iooal.  also  reversing  a 
previous  I own -court  ru  ling. 

"We  welcome  the  decision,"  said 
Transit  Police  spokesman  Sgt.  Bob 
Valentino.  “Now  we  can  aggressively 
enforce  our  policy  again  st  panhandling 
to  ensure  safe  passage  f or  our  riders." 

While  details  on  bow  the  ban  would 
be  enforced  were  not  disclosed  ini- 
tially, officials  said  Transit  Police  offi- 
cers would  receive  further  i nstruction 
oo  proper  enforcement  of  the  begging 
ban.  Advocates  for  the  homeless  pre- 
dicted tha  t saturated  en  forcement  ef- 
forts against  panhandlers  would  be 
carried  out  at  first,  but  that  as  crime 
continued  its  rise,  police  action  against 
homeless  people  would  decrease. 

“My  guess  is  they'll  attempt  to  en- 
force it  early  on  — very  dra matically, 
very  forcefully.  But  then,  inevitably, 
they'll  have  to  scale  back,"  said  Rich- 
ard Pinner  of  the  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless,  in  a New  York  Newsday 
interview.  “Oime  on  the  subway  is  at 
an  all-time  high.  That 's  a problem 
they've  got  to  address.  A nd  the  home- 
less simpl  y outnumber  t he  police." 

But  thi  s month,  Trans  it  Police  brass 
quietly  ordered  more  than  60  plain- 
clothes officers  to  spend  part  of  each 
tour  shifting  t be  focus  of  their  duties 
from  arresting  felons  to  ejecting  pan- 
handlers and  beggars  from  the  sub- 
ways, a move  thai  angered  transit  offi- 
cers and  their  u ruoo.  They  contend  that 
the  shift  to  enf  orcement  of  "q  uality-of- 
life"  violat  ions  wil]  farce  wterion  away 
from  the  serious  crime  problem. 

“It's  a waste  of  ocr  tun  e,"  aid  Vmrae 
Caracdol  o,  a 29- year -o  Id  plainclothes 
officer.  “They’ve  cut  ou  r resources  to 
the  bone  and  are  now  ask  ing  us  to  spend 
three  or  four  h ours  at  the  beginning  of 
each  tour  tracking  down  fare  beaters 
and  panhandlers." 

Ron  Reale , president  of  t he  Transit 
Mice  Benevolent  Agnation,  said  dm 
while  officers  are  forced  to  focus  on 
reducing  fare  evasion  and  ejecting 


beggars,  felon  s are  being  alio  wed  to  get 
away  with  aim  es. 

Transit  pol  ioe  also  bemoan  the  fact 
that  their  jobs  aren't  made  any  easier 
because  of  th  e inferior  qua  lity  of  the 
radios  they  use  to  comnamic  ate  under- 
ground. The  radios,  the  focus  of  com- 
plaints for  many  years,  lose  transmis- 
sion capac  ity  in  certain  " dead-air"  sec- 
tions of  the  labyrinthine  transit  system 
And  in  May,  radio  co  mnminications 
were  knocked  out  twice  — once  for 
four  days — o ver  large  porti  ons  of  the 
subway  system . In  late  June,  transmis- 
sions from  the  Essex  County,  NJ., 
Public  Works  Department,  which  re- 
cently switched  to  the  same  radio  fre- 
quency used  b y transit  police , could  be 
heard  by  police  officers. 


A war  of  words  betw  een  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  police  and  Mexica n police  offi- 
cials in  nea  rby  Juarez  ma  y actually  end 
up  bringm  g the  two  bord  er-town  police 
agencies  c loser  to  solv  ing  the  Texas 
city’s  burgeoning  auto-theft  problem 
Early  in  Ju  ne,  H Paso  police  offi- 
cials had  nexus  ed  city,  state  a nd  Federal 
officials  in  Mexico  of  masterminding 
auto-thefi  rings  that  they  say  helped 
boost  El  Paso' s auto-theft  rat  e last  year 
to  nearly  5,000  vehicles,  most  of  which 
wind  up  in  Mexico.  Depu  ty  Mioe  Chief 
Bill  Long  said  he  and  other  police  offi- 
cers had  compiled  a list  of  high-krvd 
Mexican  police  officials  that  they  sus- 
pect have  masterminded  the  multimil- 
lioo-doilar  auto-theft  business.  Long 
threatened  to  release  the  na  mes  of  the 
officials,  who  were  fingered  by  infor- 
mants and  jail  ed  auto-theft  s aspects 
Adding  gasoline  to  the  fire,  Lieut 
Dermis  Shelly . who  recent  ly  became 
bead  of  the  67  7-officer  agency’s  Auto 
Thefts  Division,  claimed  that  Juarez 
police  officers  were  openly  driving 
around  in  some  of  the  sto  lerU.S.  auto* 
Shelly  announced  a toug  her  policy  on 
auto  thefts  that  included  roadblocks 


"Only  by  I uck  have  scri  ous  trage- 
dies have  been  averted,"  wrote  Transit 
Police  Lieut.  F rank  Cangro  i n a depart- 
ment memo.  " Almost  daily,  essential 
transmissions  are  complete!  y blocked 
out  due  to  mor  e powerful  out  side  trans- 
missions.” 

But  per  haps  more  thr  eatening  to  the 
Transit  Police  force  are  the  repeated 
and  increasingly  vociferous  calls  by 
transit  officers  for  a merger  with  the 
larger  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. Earlier  this  year,  transit  officers 
staged  a raucous  demonstration  de- 
manding the  merger.  In  a recent  inter- 
view with  L EN,  New  York  Police 
Commissiooe  r Lee  P.  Brown  indicated 
he  was  still  st  udying  the  problem  and 
would  re  lease  his  recom  meadations  to 


and  traffic  sto  ps  of  vehicles  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  bridges  that  linkB  Paso 
and  Juarez. 

Mexican  po  lice  officials  a id  H Mo 
police  were  try  ing  to  cover  up  their  own 
incompetence  by  blaming  the  problem 
an  Juarez  police  officers  This  prompted 
El  Paso  Police  Chief  Jo  hn  Scagno  to 
issue  a directive  banning  his  officers 
from  trave  ling  to  Juarez  because  they 
risked  retaliatory  arrests  by  Mexican 
police.  Juarez  police  accused  El  Paso 
police  of  recru  iting  bounty  hunters  to 
help  them  red  aim  stolen  veh  ides  from 
Mexican  term  ary 

Scagno  sai  d that  Sgt  Mike  Franco, 
who  worts  as  a liaison  between  the  El 
Paso  and  Juarez  police  agencies  to 
recover  the  stolen  cars,  had  been  tar- 
geted by  Juarez  police  for  arrest.  Mexi- 
can Federal  Prosecutor  Jod  Landeros 
denied  the  accusation,  b ut  warned  that 
El  Paso  police  officers  f ound  conduct- 
ing stolen  -car  investigat  tons  in  Juarez 
would  be  arrested  for  impersonating  a 
police  officer. 

The  whole  affair  threatened  to  turn 
into  an  international  incident  and 
sparked  a meeting  between  El  Paso 


Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  before  mak- 
ing them  publ  ic. 

Bratton  wa  s a staunch  opponent  of  a 
bill  recently  approved  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legis  lature  to  consolidate  the 
state,  metropo  hum,  capitol  a nd  registry 
police  forces  in  a cost  s*  ving  measure 
— a stance  he  took  no  ti  me  reiterating 
once  he  arrived  in  New  York. 

In  a Ne  w York  News  day  interview 
shortly  before  taking  the  reins  from  Del 
Castillo,  Bratton  said  of  the  merger 
issue:  "It  is  m y feeling  that  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  to  die 
policing  neces  sary  in  a trans  it  environ- 
ment It  is  a special  environment  a 
dosed  one  — subway  station  s,  80- foot- 
long  cars  — a whole  set  of  circum- 
stances that  require  s penalization." 


Mayor  Suzie  Azar  and  Mex  ican  Gen- 
eral Consul  General  Robert o Gamboa 
Mascarenas.  Since  the  meeting,  the 
mood  between  the  two  polic  e agencies 
has  changed  to  one  of  cautious  opti- 
mism that  they  might  be  able  to  work 
together  to  reduce  auto  t hefts.  A Mexi- 
can Federal  Judicial  Po  lice  officer  re- 
portedly was  sera  to  Mexico  City  to 
recei  ve  ins  auctions  on  h ow  the  manage 
the  auto-th  eft  problem,  b ut  Scagno  has 
not  yet  rescinded  his  ba  n on  travel  to 
Juarez.  Shelly  said  Scagno ’s  accusa- 
tions have  emb  massed  Juare  z officials 
and  speculate  d that  their  su  perion  in 
Mexico  Qty  will  order  them  to  cooper- 
ate with  El  Pa  so  police. 

The  El  Paso  Police  Depa rtmeni  es- 
timates that  about  70  percent  of  the 
more  than  5,000  autos  stolen  in  El  Paso 
wind  up  in  Mexico.  On!  y a small  per 
cectage  are  recovered  in  Texas,  and 
many  of  tboae  returned  from  Mexico 
are  no  kn  ger  operationa  1 because  they 
have  been  str  ipped  of  valuable  parts. 
The  rate  of  cars  being  returned  has 
decreased  as  w ell — from  270  between 
January  and  May  of  1989  to  only  125 
for  the  same  period  das  yew,  said  Long. 


El  Paso  police  hope  end  is  in  sight  to 
border  war  over  auto-theft  problem 
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Building  from  within. 


Innovating  to  tap  practitioner  expertise 


bofarttd  tike  monks  in  a library,  doc  toral  tea  in  the  poU  « Odd  dtber 

expcrtence  burnout  or  they  leave  th  e Job  in  order  to  complete  th  dr  research. 


By  Richard  Madkssy 

/ Editor  a Note:  On  May  20,  1990, 
Capa.  Robert  M.  Mealia  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  hoj 
awarded  the  PhD.  in  Crimirud  Justice 
from  the  Nelson  A.  Roche  feller  College 
of  Public  Affa  in  and  Policy,  School  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Slate  University  of 
New  York  at  A Ibany  Dr.  Mealia 's  re- 
search was  sp  onsored  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  through  its 
newly  established  Research  Center, 
which  itself  was  the  resu  It  of  a concept 
first  proposed  by  the  out  hor  in  a paper 
presented  at  the  1987  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology.  In 
this,  the  first  of  three  articles,  the  au- 
thor, himself  a doctoral  candidate  at 
the  City  Univ  entry  of  New  York,  de- 
scribes how  th  e idea  came  into  being 
and  gained  the  support  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  academic  community. 
Subsequent  articles  will  deal  with  im- 
plementation, results,  and  implications 
for  further  research  ) 


oaJ  justice  ac  ademic/practit  toner  sur- 
faced in  1986.  During  that  year,  after  a 
quarter -centur  y of  street  pal  roi  assign- 
ments in  the  N YPD,  I was  (ra  nsfened  to 
the  department's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Analysis  and  Planning.  At  the 
same  time,  I enrolled  in  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York’s  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  criminal  justice  at  John  Jay 
College. 

The  scope  of  issues  e ocoumered  in 
this  new  assignment,  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  department's  ‘think  tank." 
spanned  the  spectrum  of  cur  rent  crimi- 
nal justice  thought,  practice  and  prob- 
lems. Fast-breaking  operational  and 
budgetary  con  cents  in  such  a dynamic 
environment,  however,  left  little  time 
for  piannin  g and  less  for  methodologi- 
cal research.  In  short  order,  several 
issues  crossed  my  desk  th  at  would  focus 
my  attention  on  the  topic  of  police 
research. 

The  first  was  an  assignment  to 
implement  the  recommends  dons  con- 
tained in  the  r ecently  compl  eted  study 
of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 


Police  Management  and  Personnel 
Policy  (the  Zuccotti  Report).  One  of  its 
proposals  was  that  the  department 
develop  and  maintain  a research  insti- 
tute on  law , public  safe*  y and  criminal 
justice.  The  study  had  found: 

“The  Police  Department  does  not 
have  an  intern  al  research  capacity  suit- 
able for  the  la  rgest  municipal  law  en- 
forcement age ncy  in  the  nation.  Most 
in-house  resea  rch  is  limited  in  scope  to 
thedaily  operations  of  the  Department 
There  is  m inimum  focus  on  long-range 
planning  or  state-of-the-  art  fesearch  of 
a national  scope." 

Anothe  r assignment  involved  ana- 
lyzing for  the  Police  Co  mmissioner  a 
recently  completed  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. Research  for  the  work  had  begun 
while  the  auth  or,  a police  captain,  had 
been  on  a paid , year-long  educational 
leave  of  abse  nee  at  SUNY  -Albany's 
School  of  Crim  inal  Justice,  one  of  nine 
scholarships  the  department  awards 
each  year  to  selected  members.  After 
completing  his  doctoral  course  work  in 
1982,  the  captain  had  been  forced  to 
retire  on  a medical  disab  ility  before  he 
was  able  to  complete  his  research.  Upon 
investigating  this  scholarship,  I was 
surprised  to  fi  od  that,  with  t he  excep- 
tion of  the  dis  abled  captain , only  one 
other  of  the  14  members  of  t be  depart- 
ment who  had  attended  SUN  Y's  doc- 
toral program  in  criminal  justice  on 
scholarships  between  1973  and  1986 
had  received  the  Phi). , and  he  had 
since  left  the  departmen  t for  the  aca- 
demic world. 

A similar  phenomenon  existed  in 
my  own  doctoral  progra  m at  John  Jay. 
The  five  Ph.D.s  in  criminal  justice 
awarded  in  the  spring  of  1987  had  in- 
cluded two  retired  members  of  the 
NYPD.  Both  of  those  scholars  com- 
mented on  the  difficulty  of  c ompleting 
a dissertation  while  actively  perform- 
ing police  du  ty.  Although  both  then- 
works  were  based  upon  then  experi- 
ences in  th  e department , and  therefore 
were  of  va  lue  to  the  NY  PD,  the  lass  of 
their  know  ledge,  ability  and  expertise 
at  a time  when  the  de  partment  was 
being  criticized  for  lacking  research 
capability  seem  ed  ahortnght  ed. 

Finally,  an  article  by  Amy  Stuart 
Weils  in  the  education  supplement  of 
The  New  York  Time*,  entitled  The 
Never-Ending  Dissertation,"  served  to 
convince  me  t hat  this  was  not  a prob- 
lem unique  to  police  work,  and  sug- 
gested a possible  course  of  action.  Ms. 


Weils  described  bow  doctoral  candi- 
dates in  the  so  rial  science  and  humani- 
ties fields  resemble  “monks  in  a 
library. . .isolated  so  that  they  might  go 
for  days,  weeks,  even  months  without 
dag  axing  thei  r work  with  anyone  else." 
Candidates  in  the  hard  sciences,  by 
contrast,  a re  often  engag  ed  as  part  of  a 
larger  project  where  they  report  daily  to 
a lab  and  i nteract  with  ot  here.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  students  working 
the  technological  and  ch  enneal  fields, 
whose  doctoral  studies  were  being 
supported  and  encouraged  by  their 
employers,  wh  o in  turn  hope  d to  bene- 
fit bom  their  r esearch. 

Obviously , the  sad  fact  a bout  many 
of  these  “moo  la  in  the  library"  in  the 
police  fiel  d was  that  eith  er  they  experi- 
ence burnout,  as  apparen  tly  had  the  13 
SUNY  ca  ndidates,  or  t hey  leave  the 
department  in  order  to  complete  their 
research,  as  the  CUNY  -John  Jay  stu- 
dents had  d one . The  cost  s to  the  depart- 
ment included  the  underproductive 
scholarships  a nd  leaves  of  absence,  the 
missed  opport  unities  to  participate  in 
and  benefit  fro  m doctoral  research,  and 
the  loss  of  skil  led  practitione  Research- 
ers in  a field  w here  such  expertise  was 
at  a premium. 

The  negative  impact  t hat  this  failure 
to  participate  in  the  stru  during  of  the 
criminal  ju stice  debate  was  having  on 
police  departments  was  reinforced  by 
my  readings  during  a doctoral  seminar 
cause  on  pol  icing,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Barbara  Rafid  Price,  the  Dean  ofQradu- 
aae  Studies  at  J chn  Jay  College.  1 learned 
that  scholars  h ad  long  been  aw  are  of  the 
reticence  of  the  police  to  study  them- 
selves and  of  t heir  preferenc  e to  allow 
others  to  ex  amine  their  o pentiona.  This 
reluctance  was  particu  Lariy  galling 
since,  in  my  present  position,  I had 
become  aw  are  of  the  imm  enae  amount 
of  information  collected  by  the  depart- 
ment and  made  availabl  e for  research 
purposes  Herman  Goldstein,  in  pro- 
posing his  pro  blem-anented  approach 
to  policing,  ap  peared  to  be  aw  are  of  this 
problem  when  be  observed: 

“Police  agencies  routinely  colled 
and  store  large  amounts  of  data,  even 
though  they  may  not  use  tfaemtoevalu- 
m the  effectiveness  of  the  ir  responses-.. 
The  individual  practices  of  police  offi- 
cers and  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
they  acquire  about  the  s motions  they 
handle,  taken  together,  are  an  extremely 
rich  resource  t hat  is  often  ove  Hooked." 
The  paper  that  I prepared  during  the 


doctoral  semi  nar  dealt  with  manage- 
ment issues  in  the  evolving  community 
policing  model.  In  it,  1 discussed  the 
need  for  more  in-bouse  police  research. 
The  means  to  accomplish  this — spool 
of  social  science  A-B-Dj  (doctoral 
students  who  have  com pieted  “all  but 
dissertation")  with  post-graduate  re- 
search sltil  Is — was  identified,  as  was 
the  vast  data  source  possessed  by  the 
NYPD.  The  paper  went  oo  to  recom- 
mend that  the  departure  nt  establish  a 
research  center  to  capitalize  on  these 
assets.  Such  an  innovation  could  be 
expected  to  help  frame  the  debate  in 
criminal  justic  e and  reduce  t he  depart- 
ment ’s  depend  ence  on  outsid  e consult- 
ants. Further,  it  could  help  retain  per- 
sonnel with  valuable  slti  11s,  freter  col- 
legiality,  e ncourage  doc  toral  research 
in  areas  of  interest  to  the  department, 
and  serve  as  a point  of  co  ntact  with  the 
academic  c ommunity . Fi  nally,  it  would 
assist  the  department’s  scholarship 
program  in  ac  hieving  its  ful  I potential. 

Dean  Price ’s  reaction  to  the  paper, 
and  to  the  prop  osal  for  a polic  e research 
center,  was  enthusiastic,  and  she  rec- 
ommended eit  her  publishing  it  or  pre- 
senting it  at  a professional  conference. 

I chose  the  second  option  and  began 
preparing  the  paper  for  submission  at 
the  convention  of  the  A men  can  Soci- 
ety of  Criminology,  scheduled  for 
November  1987  in  Mon  treal. 

The  paper,  although  strongly  influ- 
enced by  my  practitioner  e xperience, 
was  the  product  of  my  academic  inter- 
ests. It  was  produced  independently 
and  was  neither  sanctioned  by  the  de- 
partment, nor  i nvolved  with  my  profes- 
sional position  in  the  NYPD . 

The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Office  of  Management  Analysis  and 
Planning  at  that  time  was  Chief  Ray- 
mond W.  Kelly,  himself  the  holder  of 
several  graduate  degrees  and  a product 
of  the  department's  scholarship  pro- 
gram, and  currently  the  department's 
Fust  Deputy  C ommissioner  It  was  his 
practice  to  encourage  outside  educa- 
tional and  professional  activities  by 
members  of  h is  staff  and  he  made  it  a 
point  to  inqui  re  into  and  d iscuss  the 
results  of  such  efforts.  W hen  the  sub- 
ject of  the  research  center  came  up  in  an 
informal  conversation,  e ven  though  in 
the  context  of  an  “acade  mk  exercise" 
to  be  prese  nted  in  a fores  gn  country,  he 
was  immmediately  interested.  At  his 
direction,  the  portion  of  the  paper  de- 
scribing the  proposed  research  center 
was  submitted  to  Police  Com  missioned 
Benjamin  War  d.  In  an  organ  ization  not 
known  for  its  deliberative  speed,  the 
seven  days  req  uired  the  Commissioner's 
office  to  i ssue  a directi  ve  to  proceed 
with  the  proposal  can  bes  t be  described 
as  a “bureaucratic  wink  of  an  eye." 

In  October  1987, 1 was  confronted 
with  what  best  can  be  described  as 
every  acadenric/practit  ioner’s  worst 
nightmare.  I was  assigned  to  imple- 
ment operation  ally  a proposal  that  I had 
(Xit  forth  as  a theoretical  solution  to  a 
criminal  justice  problem.  The  transi- 
tion of  this  proposal  from  theoretical 
solution  to  operational  reality  will  be 
explored  i n Part  Two  of  this  series. 

I Richard  Mockery  is  recently  re- 
tired as  a Deputy  ins  pec  tor  in  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  where  he 
last  served  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Office  of  Management  Analysis  and 
Planning.  He  is  a doctoral  student  in 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  ex- 
pecting to  rece  ive  the  PhD.  in  criminal 
justice  in  1992. J 


My  interest  in  t he  plight  of  the  cnmi- 


DIRECTOR  OF 
TRAINING 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  is  seeking  a 
qualified  candidate  to  fill  the 
managerial  position  of 
Director  of  Training.  The 
Director  will  be  responsible 
for  the  management  and 
administration  of  all  training 
programs  for  the  Police 
Department  and  have  major 
policy  input  on  all  training 
issues. 

Requirements:  A Baccalaure- 
ate Degree  and  four  years  of 
full-time  experience  in  the 
training  field,  18  months  of 
which  must  have  been  in  a 
responsible  managerial  or 
administrative  capacity. 
N.Y.C.  residency  required 
within  90  days  of  appoint- 
ment. E.O.E.  Forward 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 
N.Y.C.  Police  Department, 
Employment  Section,  1 
Police  Plaza  - Room  1014, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038  Attn: 
Nancy  Brandon 
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Law  enforcement 
wins  a few  rounds 
in  Supreme  Court 


Three  c rinxml  Law  de  dsaona  hr»Vri 
down  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  wee  la  are  teen  as  favorable  for 
Uw  enforcement 

The  de  cuiom  give  ap  proval  to  three 
vastly  different  police  te  dunques  used 
to  gather  evid ence  before  making  ar- 
rests, includin  g the  widely  u sed  sobri- 
ety checkpotn  L 

In  the  ruli  ngs,  all  of  which  were 
released  in  June,  the  justice  s declared 
these  police  p radices  coosti  tubooal: 

1 Surprise, temporary  roadbocksto 
check  every  motorist  for  drunken  driv- 
ing. 

1 Stopping  and  ques  booing  some- 
one on  the  basis  of  an  anonymous  bp,  as 
long  as  the  bp  is  conobo  rated. 

1 Ebdbng  a confession  f tom  an  in- 
mate by  posing  as  a fellow  prisoner 

Road  blocks  upodd 

The  decisi  on  expected  to  have  the 
most  wide-reaching  effect  was  the 
approval  of  temporary  roadblocks  to 
screen  for  drunken  drive  rs. 

The  Justices  voted  6 -to- 3 to  allow 
police  to  stop  motorists  briefly  at  a 
sobriety  checkpoint.  The  ruling  teld 
that  police  need  not  sus  peer  any  par- 
ticular driver  o f drunkenness  to  operate 
the  checkpoint 

In  the  majo  rity  opinion.  Chief  Jus- 
tice William  H . Rehnquist  wrote  that 
“the  intrusion  on  motorists  stopped 
briefly  at  aobri  ety  checkpoint  sis  slight" 
The  deds  ion  noted  that  in  Michigan, 
where  the  case  originated,  motorists 
were  delayed  an  average  of  25  seconds 

Rehnquist  said  cooce  ra  for  drivers' 
privacy  carried  “slight  weight"  com- 
pared to  the  need  to  disco  urage  drunken 
driving.  “No  o ne  can  seriou  sly  dispute 
the  magnitude  of  the  drunken-driving 
problem  cr  the  states' interest  in  eradi- 
cating it" 

The  dissenting  Justices  and  civil 
liberties  activi  sib  disagreed,  saying  per- 
mitting police  to  stop  ci  bzens  with  no 
probable  CMiaelo  suspect  them  of  crimes 
violates  th  e Fourth  Ame  ndmem  ban  on 


unreasonable  search aul seizure. 

The  “surpr  ise  intrusion  upon  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  not  mining  I,"  Justice 
John  Paul  Ste  vena  wrote.  Justice  Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan  Jr.  stated,  “By  holding 

that  no  level  o f suspicion  is  necessary 
before  the  police  may  stop  a car  for  the 
purposeof  preventing  dr  unken  driving, 
the  Court  potentially  subjects  the  gen- 
eral public  to  arbitrary  or  harassing 
conduct  by  the  police." 

The  on  ly  other  scree  rung  use  of  a 
roadblock  per  mined  by  the  Court  pre- 
viously wasa  permanent  checkpoint  to 
detect  illegal  a liens  entering  the  coun- 
try. 

Sobriety  checkpoints  had  been 
approved  by  courts  in  21  states  anJ 
become  mare  widespread  as  public 
coocern  o vex  drunken  d riving  has  in- 
creased. Alcohol-related  traffic crashes 
cause  23,000  deaths  and  500,000  seri- 
ous injuries  a year. 

The  eff  ecbveness  of  s obriery  check- 
points in  figh  ting  drunk  dri  ving  came 
imodebatein  the  Court's  ruling.  While 
the  checkpoin  ts  have  resul  ted  in  the 
arrest  of  about  1 in  every  100  motorists 
stopped,  Justic  e Stevens  call  ed  them  an 
-attention- get  ting"  device  with  a high 
“shock  value." 

Supporters  said  the  m adbkxks  serve 
as  a deter  rent  and  celeb  rated  the  deci- 
sion. Micky  Sadoff,  pres  idea  of  Moth- 
ers Agains  t Drunk  Dri vi  ng,  called  it  “a 
great  victory  far  all  of  us  who  care 
about  the  safe  ty  of  our  loved  ones." 

The  decisi  on  grew  out  of  a case  in 
Michigan,  wh  ere  police  set  up  a road- 
block in  May  1986.  Six  Michigan  leg- 
islators trough  t suit  against  the  police 
and  state  court  s struck  down  the  use  of 
roadblocks,  citing  “the  potential  for  an 
unreasonable  subjective  intrusion  on 
indi  vidua  I liberty  intere  sts  " 

Tips  Need  Corro  boratkn 

In  a 6-  to-3  vote,  the  C ourt  also  ruled 
that  police  can  stop  and  question  some- 
one on  the  ba  sis  of  an  anonymous  tip 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Smile  and  say  'cheese': 
DWI  videotapes  upheld 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Co  urt  has  broad- 
ened the  u se  of  videotap  es  of  anests  as 
evidence  i n drunken  driv  ing  cases,  rul- 
ing that  a tape  demonstrating  a sus- 
pect's  slur  red  speech  cou  Id  be  admitted 
even  though  the  suspect  was  not  given 
the  Miranda  w anungs  before  the  tape 
was  made. 

Voting  8-to-l,  with  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshal  I disrating,  the  Court 
said  the  audio  portion  of  a videotape 
showing  the  su  spect's  “pbysi  cal  inabil- 
ity to  articulate  words  in  a dear  man- 
ner” was  physical  evide  nee,  not  testi- 
mony. 

The  Co  urt  has  long  h eld  that  police 
can  obtain  physical  evidence  without 
waning  suspects  of  their  constitutional 
rigfa  against  ae  If-inainanabon,  but  tint 
they  must  *dvi  ae  suspects  of  their  rights 
with  the  Miran  da  warning  be  fore  seek- 
ing testimonia  1 evidence. 

The  ruling  compared  the  slurred 
speech  to  pfays  ical  sobriety  te  sts  such  as 
requiring  a suspect  to  w alk  a straight 
line. 

It  reinstated  the  conviction  of  a 
Pamsytva  nil  man  arrest  ed  for  drunken 


driving  in  1986.  Police  videotaped  the 
man’s  booirin  g,  induding  h is  answers 
to  standard  questions  about  his  name, 
age,  address,  height,  weight  and  eye 
color.  During  the  booking,  t he  suspect 
made  several  i ncriminating  statements, 
induding  reference;,  to  the  number  of 
beers  he  drank. 

The  Justices  ruled  th  at  the  judge  in 
the  case  had  the  right  to  bear  the  sus- 
pect's ans  wers  to  the  ro  urine  informa- 
tional que  shorn,  bm  dre  w a distinction 
between  those  questions  and  one  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  suspect's 
ability  to  reaso  n.  Police  asked  the 
man  to  calculate  the  date  of  his  sixth 
birthday,  and  he  was  iinabl  e to  do  so 
even  though  he  had  previously  given 
the  date  of  his  birth. 

The  majority  opinion  said  police 
should  hav  e issued  a Mi  rands  warning 
before  ask  ing  that  quest  ion  because  it 
was  testimonial  and  inferred  “that  his 
mental  sta  te  was  confus  ed." 

The  incriminating  statements  that 
were  made  voluntarily,  rather  than  in 
response  to  qu  esttocing.  we  re  admis- 
sible, the  Cou  n ruled. 


Keeping  up 
More  arrests , 
but  more 

By  Stephen  G akfandth 

fciiice  chief  s and  district  a Korneys  comp  lain  frequently 

that  they  open  te  not  in  a sys  tern  at  all  but  w ithin  a loose, 
sometimes  con  fusing  relation  ship  with  other  justice  agen- 
des.  YeL  today  .despite  thee nmptaiKaahnmit^atMe*^ 
of  a "system",  these  same  exe  aitives  have  d ifficulty  iden- 


Making 
The  Case: 

An  Insider's 
Look  at 
Police/ 

Prosecutor 
Relations 

different  ways . Some  office  rs  view  appea  ring  in  court, 
indeed  even  w airing  endles  sly  for  defens  e attorneys  to 
show  up,  simply  as  a part  oft  heir  job.  Offk  ers,  who  make 
high- volume  m isdemeanor  arrests  in  larg  e cities  where 
very  little  eve  r happens  to  the  offenders,  may  consider 
courtroom  par  ticipation  as  s uperfluous-w  ith  or  without 
them  the  outco  me  varies  littl  e.  With  them,  there  is  a con- 
viction and  a suspended  sen  fence  or  an  in  consequential 
probation,  and  without  them,  there  is  a dismissal.  Indeed, 
some  officers  may  view  court  appearences  as  a legitimate 
way  to  supplement  income,  especially  if  a court  subpoena 
requires  the  de  partment  to  p ay  overtime. 

For  a vane  ty  of  reasons,  consolidating  and  reducing 
court  time  should  be  a clearly  defined  interagency  goal 
Police  executi  ves  in  large  ci  ties  face  critic  a]  staffing  and 
finance  issues  in  order  to  put  more  officers  on  the  street  for 
more  hours.  P olice  officer  downtime  in  c ourt  decreases 
time  for  street-level  crime  fighting.  Moreover,  district 
attorneys  need  to  increase  the  percentage  of  officers 
showing  up  as  a way  to  increase  conviction  rates.  The  trial 
or  presiding  ju  dge  reduces  co  urt  delays,  en  hances  victim 
convenience,  and  expedites  dispositions  if  police  wit- 
nesses appear  as  scheduled. 

Working  to  gether,  district  attorneys,  pol  ice  chiefs,  and 
judges  can  dev  Ise  ways  to  de  crease  the  freq  uency  and  du- 
ration of  court  events  at  whic  h police  office  rs  must  appear, 
while  at  the  sa  me  time  incre  as  ing  the  appe  trance  rate  far 
officers.  Cons  olidating  offic  ex  court  appea  ranees  reduces 
expenses,  aids  the  comnami  ty  by  providin  g more  street- 
level  patrol  time,  and  assists  courts  and  lawyers  with 
expeditious  ca  se  processing  and  more  co  nsisteot  court 
calendaring.  O nee  manager  s acknowlcdg  e the  common 
goal  and  agree  to  share  or  net  work  informs  tion  and  assist 
each  other  in  monitoring  results  these  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

An  effcctiv  e program  of  s haring  networ  k information 
may  include  the  following  components  for  police  officers 
who  make  arrc  sts  involving  high-volume  c rimes  or  high- 
volume  courts . 

1 1dentify  Crimes  for  W hkh  Convict  km  is  Impor- 
tant. 

Prosecutor  s decline  or  di  vert  many  cas  es  Determin- 
ing in  which  communities  which  offenders  should  be 


appearances: 
less  court  time , 
convictions 

reduces  furthe  r criminality,  and  what  is  t he  sanctioning 
capacity  in  the  community 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  hd  pfu  1 to  exclude  the  street  officer 
from  an  under  standing  of  th  esc  policies,  a nd  once  such  a 
policy  decuio  n is  male,  the  earlier  inthe  s ystem  It  is  im- 
plemented the  better  If  the  d r facto  result  is  that  convic- 
tion of  a simple  batterer  is  uni  mportant,a»l  the  arrest  is  the 
effective  sanction,  then  the  policy  should  be  impl  orated 
at  screening  an  d not  by  defaul  t through  inan  enbon  to  couit 
events. 

1 Conaolid  ate  Court  Evenks. 

Better  syste  m- wide  result  s can  be  achiev  ed  if  all  agen- 
cies have  scce  ss  to  compreh  ensive  know  I edge  about  the 

scheduled  appearances  for  police.  Increas  ing  police  wit- 
ness attendanc  e and  prepare  dness  for  trial  increases  con- 
victions for  the  prosecutor,  therefore,  officers  should 
select  three  or  four  court  sess  ions  ofa  half-  day  per  month 
for  appearance  s in  municipa  1 and  low-leve  I felony  courts 
From  electron  ic  courtroom  data  systems . or  computer 
printouts,  judg  es  should  sch  edule  appears  nces  on  those 
days.  Judges  m uat  recognize  the  extraewdin  ary  expense  a 
community  be  ars,  and  the  e fleet  oo  safety . when  police 
officers  spend  needless  time  in  court. 

1 Fllminat  e Unnrceaaar  y Witnesses. 

Together,  t he  prosecutor  a nd  the  police  m anager  should 
ensure  precinc  t-level  ooordi  naled  projects  so  that  arrests 
that  occur  far  routine  matter  s result  in  the  absolute  mini- 
mum number  of  necessary  o fficers  in  cour  t.  The  rules  of 
evidence  and  local  court  cu  stoma  may  af  feet  decisions 
concerning  ho  w many  “ass  isting"  office  rs  need  to  be 
subpoenaed. 

1 Rely  on  M anagrmmt  Information. 

A coocerte  d effort  to  m onitor  the  res  ults  by  judge, 
officer,  crime  t ype,  and  preci  net  must  be  un  dertaken.  The 
police  manage  r should  receiv  e monthly  rep  orts  that  indi- 
cate whether  an  officer's  c ases  were  sch  eduled  by  the 
court  oo  the  of  ficcr 's  request  ed  court  date,  and  if  not,  why 
not.  By  indka  ting  whether  th  e “mismatch"  is  the  result  of 
an  officer’s  fai  lure  to  request  scheduled  cou  it  dates,  or  the 
court's  failure  to  identify  and  /or  schedule  on  the  arresting 
officer's  reque  tted  dates,  po  lice  managers , couit  person- 
nel, and  the  pr  osecutor  may  devise  solutio  ns  which  will 
result  in  a subs  tantial  reducti  on  in  miamaic  ties 

By  way  of  example,  in  In  dianapolis-M  anon  County, 
the  number  of  mismatches  ca  used  solely  by  the  failure  of 
an  officer  to  req  uest  court  dat  es  declined  fro  m 720  in  April 
of 1989,  to  107  i n April  of  199  0.  Similarly,  th  e Indianapolis 
Police  Depart  mem  which  a veraged  nearly  4,000  officer 
appearances  i n court  per  m oath;  reduced  the  figure  to 
2,500  as  a resu  It  of  a similar  procedure 

Sharing  m anagemem  inf  ormation  alio  ws  a presiding 
judge,  who  understands  and  accepts  the  importance  of  the 
goal,  to  compa  re  show-up  ra  tes  by  judge,  and  to  evaluate 
to  what  extern  specific  judg  es  may  be  re  sponsible  for 
officer  mismal  ches. 

Establishin  g a common  g oal  of  reduci  ng  court  time, 
and  then  sharin  g information  from  which  managers  can 
monitor  and  en  force  results  leads  to  more  direct  officer 


tifying  common  go  als  and  putting 
toget  her  informatio  n bridges  from 
which  coordinated  dedskm-tmk- 
ing  and  better  deliv  cry  of  service 
can  take  place. 

No  better  examp  le  of  this  con- 
fusing relationship  exists  than  in 
the  costly  and  poorly  analyzed 
process  of  ensuring  police  offi- 
cers' appearances  i n court.  Police 
office  rs  view  court  a ppearances  in 


diverted  or  wtii  ch  cases  dedin  ed  is  a cotnpli  caied  process. 
This  process  sh  ould  be  one  in  which  the  po  lice  managers 
play  a part  an  d should  invo  Ive  a review  of  research  to 
determine  the  recidivism  affect  of  any  decision  The 
decision  expiici  dy  should  ind  ude  considera  ion  of  whether 
arrest,  prosecu  tion,  or  conv  iction  is  the  event  which 


involvement  in  the  dispositio  n of  a case,  inc  reases  convic- 
tion rates,  exp  edites  court  c aJendars,  and  improves  the 
polkn-prosexu  tor  relationship.  Perhaps  mo  st  important  is 
that  making  c nmmaJ  justic  e into  a syste  m of  sharing 
network  information  provides  opportunities  and  assets  for 
safer  common  ities 


Houston  cops'  to  air  appeal 


In  a continuing  challenge  to  the 
policy  instituted  by  former  Houston 
Police  Chief  L ee  P.  Brown  t hat  allows 
civilians  to  be  hired  for  some  jobs  pre- 
viously came  d out  by  polk  e officers, 
the  Texas  Sup  reme  Court  ha  s agreed  to 
hear  from  a group  of  1 6 H ouston  police 
officers  who  appealed  a 1988  lower- 
court  ruling  that  gave  Brown  the  go- 
ahead  to  enraimif  the  ci  viiiamzanoo 
policy 

The  state  Supreme  Co  unset  an  Ocl 
1 7 hearing  dai  e on  a lawsuit  that  could 
end  up  reduci  ng  the  numbe  r of  street- 
patrol  officers , the  Houston  Chronicle 


reported.  The  s tate’s  high  cou  rt  oo  June 
27  ordered  the  1st  Court  of  Appeals  to 
withdraw  an  e artier  ruling  a gainst  po- 
lice officers,  and  overturned  its  own 
decision,  made  oo  March  21,  not  to 
become  involved. 

If  the  court  rules  in  favor  of  the 
officers,  Houston  officials  could  be 
forced  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the  a vili- 
amzanon  policy  that  aimed  to  replace 
police  offi  cers  assigned  to  administra- 
tive duties  with  civilian  workers,  al- 
lowing the  de  sk-bound  poli  ce  officers 
to  return  to  pa  trol  duties.  Th  e policy  is 
said  to  have  resulted  in  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  d oilers  in  tavi  ngs  to  the 
financially  strapped  Oil  City  because 
civilians  are  o (fen  paid  at  a rite  less 
than  that  of  po  lice  officers  performing 
the  same  tasks.  [See  LEN,  Oct.  31, 
1988. J 

The  ten  gthy  court  ba  Die  against  the 
a viliamza tion  policy  began  in  1985 
when  pol  ice  officers  fi  led  the  initial 
lawsuit  ag  ainst  the  pobc  y.  arguing  that 
it  weakened  statutes  of  t he  Texas  Qvil 
Service  Commissioo  on  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  poiic  e officers  and  firefight- 
ers. Under  the  statute,  police  cannot  be 
Continued  on  Faye  12 
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Other  Voices 


(A  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation  's  newspapers.) 

Supreme  judiciousness 

“The  Supreme  Court  has  given  a one-two  punch  to  punchy  drivers.  First  came  its  decision  of  last  week 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  sobriety  checkpoints.  Now  the  Court  has  ruled  that  a videotape  of  a 
suspected  drunk  driver  during  routine  booking  is  admissible  as  evidence  at  a trial  Drunk  drivers  who 
present  themselves  as  sober  citizens  in  court  will  hate  the  idea  of  having  their  bleary-eyed,  slurred- 
specch  tapes  played  for  judge  and  jury  Which  is  why  this  ruling  is  to  be  applauded.  The  courts  and  the 
cops  must  operate  under  constitutional  limits  Within  those  limits  they  need  every  weapon  possible  to 
help  reduce  the  menace  of  DWI  The  drunk  driver  has  one  weapon  — his  car  But  it's  lethal." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
June  20.  1990 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  adds  balance  in  crime  probes 

“TwoU.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  should  provide  sensible  balance  between  the  rights  of defendants 
and  reasonable  criminal-investigation  techniques  In  one  case,  the  Court  upheld  the  use  of  prison 
informants  to  collect  information  without  first  advising  the  suspect  of  his  rights  The  Miranda  rule  is 
designed  to  protect  suspects  from  being  ini  i mi  da  led  into  1 nenminadng  themselves  without  being  aware 
of  their  right  to  remain  silent  or  their  right  to  have  an  attorney  present  during  interrogation  if  they  choose. 
However,  it  is  ludicrous  to  stretch  the  rule  to  cover  information  that  a prisoner  voluntarily  discloses 
during  a conversation  with  a person  in  an  adjoining  cell.  The  Court  also  made  it  easier  for  prosecutors 
to  use  items  seized  by  officers  without  a warrant.  When  conducting  a search,  the  Court  said,  police  may 
seize  items  that  are  not  specifically  listed  on  a search  warrant  but  that  are  in  'plain  view.'  The  case 
involved  a search  by  officers  for  the  jewelry  that  had  been  stolen  and  listed  on  a warrant.  The  warrant 
did  not  list  an  Uzi  machine  gun  and  other  weapons  that  the  police  discovered  during  the  course  of  the 
search.  If  an  item's  incriminating  character  is  immediately  apparent  and  police  have  lawful  authority 
to  be  where  the  item  was  found,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  seizing  the  item  would  constitute  illegal  search 
and  seizure  as  envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  Justice  isn’t  served  when  a defendant's  constitu- 
tional rights  arc  violated,  but  neither  is  it  served  when  guilty  people  go  free.  With  these  decisions,  the 
Court  has  walkod  a sensible  middle  ground." 

— The  Omaha  ( Neb. ) World-Herald 
June  7.  1990 


Will  the  FBI  lead  police  backwards? 

“If  that's  a trial  balloon  floating  up  from  the  FBI,  quick,  James,  the  BB  gun  The  bureau  reportedly  is 
thinking  of  cutting  its  agenLs  additional  slack  for  shooting  suspects.  Current  policy  sanely  limits  the  use 
of  deadly  force  to  self-defense  or  to  protect  the  life  of  another  Under  the  change,  agents  could  shoot 
if  they  think  a suspect  poses  an  eventual  danger  to  others  or  even  if  they  believe  a suspect  could  not  be 
arTcstcd  otherwise.  It  is  just  such  sloppy  policies  that  got  so  many  law  enforcement  agencies  in  trouble 
with  the  public  in  the  1950’s  and  60's,  until  most  adopted  the  stricter  policy  now  followed  by  the  FBI. 
Leaving  decisions  about  gunplay  to  loose  definitions  and  allowing  shooting  as  a subst  itute  for  the  more 
demanding  work  of  catching  a suspect  would  be  a step  back  for  law  enforcement  toward  the  bad  old 
days.  Perhaps  the  FBI's  highly  trained  agents  would  not  use  the  elbow  room  as  an  excuse  for 
unnecessary  killings,  but  the  FBI  is  the  crucial  if  informal  standard -setter  for  law  enforcement 
nationally  If  it  returns  to  the  old  ways,  it  will  be  licensing  other  agencies,  far  less  conscientious,  to 
backslide  Of  all  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  FBI  should  be  setting  an  example  of  professionalism, 
not  reopening  the  way,  even  inadvertently,  for  aretum  loshoot-first  policies  that  winked  at  deadly  force 
as  a way  to  skip  the  bother  of  trials." 

— The  Atlanta  Constitution 
June  14.  1990 


Waiting  period  can  curb  handgun  toll 

“Every  two  and  half  minutes,  someone  is  injured  by  a gun.  Every  three  hours,  a teen  commits  suicide 
with  a gun.  Every  day,  a child  is  killed  by  a gun.  Every  year,  30,000  people  are  murdered  with  a gun, 
1 ,500  are  accidentally  killed  by  a gun,  and  more  than  1 2,000  commit  suicide  with  a gun.  Guns  — 60 
million  of  us  own  them  — arc  starting  to  dictate  our  daily  lives.  Each  day,  gunshots  echo  around  us. 
Gunplay  makes  news  on  our  front  pages  and  our  television  screens.  There's  still  time  to  do  something 
about  this  carnage.  This  week,  gun  control  advocates  began  an  all-out  push  for  passage  of  a nationwide 
law  requiring  a seven-day  waiti  ng  period  before  anyone  can  buy  a gun.  It  would  allow  law  enforcement 
the  time  to  check  on  a buyer's  background.  Similar  laws  in  22  states  work.  But  too  often  criminals  go 
to  states  without  such  curbs  A Federal  law  would  stop  that  The  powerful  Nauonal  Rifle  Association 
will  tell  you  that  waiting  periods  won't  keep  all  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals.  They  'll  tell  you  that 
harshly  punishing  those  who  commit  a crime  with  a gun  is  the  way  to  go.  They’ll  tell  you  that  the  law- 
abiding,  innocent  gun  owner  would  be  unduly  inconvenienced  by  these  restrictions.  The  fact  is,  seat 
belts  don't  prevent  all  deaths  on  our  highways,  either,  but  they  saved  many  lives  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  lost  without  them.  The  fact  is.  it  makes  more  sense  to  try  to  prevent  a shooting  before 
it  happens  than  to  punish  someone  afterward  The  fact  is,  law-abiding,  innocent  victims  each  day  are 
killed  by  criminals  with  guns,  family  members  with  guns,  or  themselves  with  guns.  What's  the  NR A's 
wony  about  a seven-day  waif1  Saving  even  one  life  is  surely  worth  a week." 

— USA  Today 

June  13.  1990 


Police  support:  School  plan  could  bridge  a critical  gap 

“Gone  arc  the  days  of  Officer  Friendly  and  other  programs  that  were  aimed  at  teaching  children  to  trust 
police  officers  Their  simplistic  message  seems  somewhat  out  of  date  today  when  young  people  are 
under  siege  from  so  many  social  pressures  that  did  not  even  exist  a few  years  ago  The  Blue  in  the 
Schools'  program  unveiled  by  Mayor  Annette  Strauss,  City  Council  member  Jim  Buerger  and  school 
district  board  chairman  Mary  Rutledge  offers  an  excellent  chance  to  bridge  the  gap  that  exists  between 
students  and  police.  The  plan  s straightforward  purpose  is  to  provide  retired  police  officers  as  mentors 
and  counselors  for  students  in  local  elementary  and  middle  schools.  The  Dallas  City  Council  should 
consider  this  project  as  a solid  investment  in  preventive  law  enforcement.  If  only  a handful  of  the 
thousands  of  you  ngsters  in  Dali  as  elementary  schools  are  ste  ered  away  from  drugs  and  cri  mes  by  helpful 
retired  officers,  the  investment  will  more  than  pay  for  itself." 

— The  Dallas  Morning  News 
June  8.  1990 


Stone: 

Shall  we  let 
the  foxes  guard 
the  henhouse? 


By  Richard  Stone 

Police  face  criminals  armed  with  more  power- 
ful weapons  every  day.  Soft  body  armor  can  save 
officers’  lives.  Therefore,  the  issue  of  who  should 
regulate  the  bullet-resistant  vest  industry  may 
affect  whether  a cop  lives  or  dies. 

To  save  a life,  body  armor  must  satisfy  two 
criteria.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
ammunition  at  the  velocity  it  achieves  at  impact, 
and  it  must  be  between  the  officer  and  the  bullet. 
Both  of  these  needs  can  be  met  with  armor  manu- 
factured to  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NU) 
standards. 

The  NU  created  a voluntary  performance  stan- 
dard that  manufacturers  must  pass  to  achieve 
certification  of  their  vests  at  the  rated  level  of 
protection.  It  specifies  the  rounds,  velocities,  angles 
of  impact  and  other  threat  criteria  that  the  vest 
must  withstand.  The  current  NU  standard,  called 
0101.03,  was  issued  in  1987.  When  this  standard 
was  issued,  approximately  half  the  models  sub- 
mitted for  testing  failed. 

Several  years  ago,  a group  of  body-armor 
manufacturers  and  suppliers,  led  by  DuPont,  the 
manufacturer  of  Kevlar  aramid  fiber,  formed  the 
Personal  Protective  Armor  Association  (PPAA). 
This  group  states,  without  any  substantiating  evi- 


facturer  of  body  armor,  we  feel  that  the  PPAA 
standard  provides  insufficient  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  is  a clear  conflict  of 
interest. 

Rather  than  try  to  lower  performance  require- 
ments, we  put  our  energies  into  the  successful 
development  of  body  armor  utilizing  innovative 
design  and  a range  of  advanced  ballistic  materials. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  achieve  superior  perform- 
ance at  unprecedented  levels  of  comfort  and 
wearability. 

We  were  among  the  founding  members  of  the 
original  PPAA  when  its  purpose  was  to  promote 
the  development  and  wear  of  body  armor,  and 
withdrew  from  the  organization  in  protest  over  a 
group  of  manufacturers  claiming  the  right  to  tell 
consumers  what’s  best  for  them. 

Our  withdrawal  from  the  PPAA  and  continued 
adherence  to  NU  standards  have  caused  us  to  face 
difficulties  within  our  industry,  including  the  threat 
of  cutting  off  our  supply  of  Kevlar  material.  We 
feel,  however,  that  our  role  is  to  serve  the  law 
enforcement  community,  not  dictate  terms  to  it, 
and  we  will  not  bow  to  commercial  pressure. 

The  body-armor  industry  obviously  needs 
regulation,  and  we  support  the  NU  as  the  regula- 
tory agency.  The  NU  is  the  research  branch  of  the 


"The  PPAA  standard  provides  insufficient 
protection  for  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
is  a clear  conflict  of  interest. . . . We  support 
the  NU  as  the  regulatory  agency. " 


dence,  that  vests  that  could  pass  the  NU  standard 
would  be  too  bulky  and  uncomfortable  to  wear.  It 
introduced  a new  standard,  which  essentially 
reduces  the  NU  criteria  in  several  key  areas. 

For  example,  the  N U standard  requires  six  test 
rounds  per  panel;  PPAA  requires  five.  During 
testing,  approximately  30  percent  of  40  body- 
armor  panels  failed  on  the  sixth  shot.  In  another 
testing  area,  PPAA's  standard  averages  blunt 
trauma  after  a 11  impacts.  Th  is  allows  the  vest  to 
pass  even  if  an  impact  exceeds  the  44mm.  limit, 
determined  by  medical  research,  if  some  of  the 
other  blunt  trauma  measurements  are  lower.  Wet 
testing  is  optional  under  PPAA  standards,  al- 
though approximate!  y 60  percent  o f 8 1 models  of 
armor  tested  failed  when  wet.  In  the  PPAA  proto- 
col, vests  are  smoothed  after  each  impact  — 
difficult  in  the  field  when  facing  fire  from  auto- 
matic weapons.  The  NU  standard  requires  all 
rounds  to  be  fi  red  without  smoothing  the  vest.  The 
PPAA  allows  a variance  in  velocities  of  plus  or 
minus  50  feet  per  second,  allowing  the  armor  to 
pass  at  50  feet  per  second  be  low  the  stated  veloc- 
ity, while  the  N U only  permit  s a variance  of  50  feet 
per  second  above  the  stated  velocity. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  standards.  In  the  face  of  increasing  com- 
petition in  ballistic  materials,  it  may  be  significant 
that  two  of  the  performance  criteria  modified  — 
wet  testing,  and  smoothing  after  impact  — would 
give  DuPont  an  edge  over  another  breakthrough 
ballistic  fiber,  SpectraShield.  manufactured  by 
Allied  Signal.  SpectraShield  is  not  affected  by 
water,  and  layers  of  it  do  not  pull  apart  after 
impact,  giving  it  better  multi-hit  performance 

The  PPAA  cites  two  reasons  for  its  standards. 
Fust,  the  group  says,  no  vest  has  ever  failed  to 
protect  against  its  rated  threat  in  the  field.  Second, 
thinner  and  lighter  vests  are  more  likely  to  be 
worn. 

Here  at  Point  Blank,  the  world's  largest  manu- 


U.S  Department  of  Justice  — a public-sector 
organization  that  represents  law  enforcement 
professionals.  They  have  no  financial  interest  in 
manufacturing  or  selling  body  armor.  They  have 
ample  expertise  to  set  these  standards,  developing 
them  in  consultation  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Standards  Laboratory  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  and  independent  labo- 
ratories. 

Most  importantly , the  NU  stand  ards  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  people  they  protect  — the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum,  sheriffs,  state  and  local  police 
departments,  and  government  agencies  including 
the  CIA,  FBI,  Secret  Service  and  Customs  Serv- 
ice. If  there  is  a question  as  to  who  should  regulate 
the  body-armor  industry,  it  should  be  resolved  by 
the  people  whose  lives  are  in  danger. 

The  Police  Protec  tion  Act  of  1990,  introduced 
by  Representative  Edward  F.  Feighan  (D.-Ohio) 
and  Senators  Dennis  DeConcini  (D  -Anz.)  and 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.-Mass),  would  direct  the 
NU  to  establish  an  int  erim  mandato  ry  standard  for 
bullet-resistant  soft  body  armor  Point  Blank 
supports  this  le  gislation,  sine  e it  would  be  t he  first 
time  that  standardized  levels  of  protection  would 
be  mandatory  for  vest  manufacturers. 

In  addition , we  strongly  s upport  the  NU  and  its 
Technology  Assessment  Program  in  their  efforts 
to  ensure  that  police  lives  are  protected  by  an 
independent  investigative  and  regulatory  agency, 
not  those  who  make  money  from  the  sale  of  body- 
armor  products.  We  g ladly  continue  our  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  NU  standard,  and  will,  of 
course,  comply  under  mandatory  conditions,  since 
the  end  result  can  only  be  more  safety  for  law 
enforcement  officers. 


(Richard  Stone  is  president  of  Point  Blank 
Body  Armor  Inc.) 
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Fairburn: 


A vest  that  isn't  worn  doesn't  save  lives 


By  Dkk  Fairburn 

Last  year  a heated  controversy  began  to  rage 
over  how  police  bod  y armor  was  being  tested  and 
certified.  That  story  i s rather  long,  but  in  brief,  the 
result  was  two  opposing  sets  of  standards,  one 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  (NU)  and 
another  from  the  Personal  Protective  Armor  Asso- 
ciation (PPAA),  the  manufacturers’  association 
The  cause  of  t he  dispute  is  th  at  vests  that  perform 
flawlessly  on  the  street  fail  at  a rate  of  about  50 
percent  in  the  NU  compliance  testing.  Vests  that 
will  consistently  pass  NU  testing  end  up  being 
heavier  and  stiffer  than  they  might  need  to  be  for 
a given  threat  level.  Since  vests  are  already  un- 
comfortable, can  we  stand  them  getting  much 
worse? 

I was  recently  invited  to  attend  a two-day 
symposium  on  this  problem  in  Reston,  Va.,  just 
outside  of  Was  hington,  D.C.  The  first  day  was  put 
on  by  the  PPAA  and  its  primary  backer,  DuPont. 
DuPont  is  the  manufacturer  of  Kevlar,  the  princi- 
pal component  in  the  vests.  The  second  day  was 
pxirported  to  be  an  open  meeting  of  an  NIJ  advi- 
sory board  to  accept  public  comment.  While  the 
NU  claims  that  almost  all  police  groups  back  the 
NU  testing  standards,  evidence  was  presented 
both  days  to  prove  this  claim  wrong. 

The  NU  is  basically  the  same  outfit  that  in  the 
1970’s  gave  us  the  Relative  Incapacitation  Index 
of  handgun  stopping  power  (RU)  — a study  that 
has  arguably  resulted  in  officer  deaths  because 
they  were  using  the  defective  bullet  designs  that 
resulted  from  the  RII  project.  The  NU  also  tested 
all  of  our  revolvers,  semiautomatic  pistols  and 
police  shotguns  and  declared  that  none  of  them 
were  suitable  for  police  service.  The  folks  at  NU 
do  not  have  a good  track  record  at  se  tting  any  kind 
of  realistic  test  standards. 

Over  1,100  officers  havehad  their  lives  saved 
by  soft  body  armor,  according  to  the  Kevlar  Sur- 
vivors’ Club.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  90 
percent  of  those  “saves"  were  made  by  vests  that 
would  not  mee  t current  NU  standards.  Yet,  no  vest 
on  the  street  has  ever  failed  to  stop  a round  within 
its  rated  capacity.  In  fact,  several  vests  have  stopped 
rounds  that  greatly  exceeded  their  rated  capacity. 
But  once  again , and  most  im  portantly,  no  vest  has 
ever  failed  on  the  street. 

There  were  16  survivors  at  the  conference  in 
Reston  and  15  had  been  saved  by  “uncertified" 
vests.  There  were  several  police  widows  also  in 
attendance.  Some  were  widows  of  officers  that 
had  vests  available,  but  didn't  wear  the  vest  be- 
cause it  was  too  uncomfortable.  Those  wives  of 


dead  officers  made  the  strongest  argument  that 
soft  body  armor  must  be  as  wearable  as  possible. 
Since  the  NU  c ould  not  dispu  te  the  fact  that  no  vest 
has  ever  failed  on  the  street,  and  since  a vest  that 
can  repeatedly  pass  NU  test!  ng  is  sti  ffer  and  heav- 
ier than  a PPA  A-certified  vest,  the  NU  has  fallen 
back  on  the  traditional  Federal  tack:  “We  are  the 
Government,  so  you  have  to  do  what  we  say." 


Most  of  the  manufacturers  ignored  the  NU  and 
created  the  PPAA  testing  standards . Now  the  NU 
is  seeking  Federal  legislation  to  force  police  offi- 
cers to  buy  NlJ-certified  vests. 

DuPont  summed  up  the  controversy  by  stating 
that  “the  problem  is  with  the  test,  not  the  vest  " 
The  testing  procedures  are  rather  complicated  and 
are  not  very  interesting  reading.  The  problem  is 
that  the  NU  approach  docs  not  seem  to  test  the  vest 
in  a manner  consistent  with  how  it  is  being  worn 
by  officers.  This  makes  the  test  results  inconsis- 
tent, forcing  manufacturers  to  “overbuild”  a vest 
in  order  to  get  it  to  pass  consistently. 

Any  manufacturer  can  easily  build  a vest  to 
pass  any  standard.  They  simply  add  more  layers  of 
Kevlar,  making  the  vest  heavier.  They  can  also 
cross-stitch  the  vest,  making  it  stiffer.  They  can 
easily  meet  NU  standards  — you  just  wouldn't 
want  to  wear  the  resulting  vest.  Some  statistics 
show  that  less  than  75  percent  of  the  officers  that 
have  vests  wear  them  on  a daily  basis.  We  need 
softer,  more  comfortable  vests  that  we  can  stand  to 
wear.  Further,  the  flawless  street  performance  of 
soft  body  armor  shows  us  that  such  vests  still  offer 
perfect  protection.  If  you  want  an  NU-certified 
vest,  you  should  have  the  option  of  buying  one.  If 
you  would  rather  have  a more  comfortable  PPAA- 
class  vest,  you  should  also  have  that  option  If  the 
NU  gets  enforcement  authority,  you  will  lose  that 
option. 

The  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  4830,  is,  quite 
frankly,  scary.  It  would  ban  the  “manufac- 
ture. .sale  or  distribution  in  commerce  [of) 
any  body  armor  which  is  not  compliance  with  the 
interim  standards.  . . .’’  This  would  essentially 


make  obsolete  at  least  75  percent  <5f  the  body 
armor  current  ly  on  the  street . It  could  even  mean 
penalties  if  you  were  to  sell  your  old  armor  to 
another  officer.  The  penalties  can  range  up  to 
$45,000  in  fines,  and  the  legislation  does  not 
include  any  clauses  dealing  with  due  process  or 
appeal  of  the  fines.  As  I said,  scary. 

The  House  Judic  iary  Committee  has  indicated 


that  it  will  not  follow  the  wishes  of  either  the  NIJ 
or  the  PPAA  in  this  matter,  but  will  do  “what  the 
officers  want  us  to  do.  "The  problem  is  that  the  NIJ 
is  convincing  them  that  you  want  Congress  to  give 
the  NU  enforcement  authority.  No  less  an  author 
ity  than  Dr.  Martin  Fackler,  the  medical  researcher 
who  debunked  the  old  RII  handgun  ammunition 
study,  showed  the  NIJ  to  be  lying  about  many 
points  used  to  justify  its  0101.03  standard  Even 
one  of  the  medical  authorities  used  by  the  NIJ  to 
dispute  Dr.  Fackler  changed  his  mind  before  the 
meeting  was  over,  and  joined  Dr.  Fackler  in  his 
findings. 

The  Technology  Assessment  Program’s  (TAP) 
advisory  board,  made  up  of  law  enforcement 
officials,  conducted  the  NIJ  “public  hearing"  and 


To  the  editor: 

As  an  avid  reader  of  your  public  ation  when  ver 
it  makes  it  way  out  to  our  area,  1 hap  pened  onto  an 
article  in  your  April  15,  1990,  about  this  year's 
NYSP  all-college  rookie  class.  I read  where  you 
deemed  this  State  Pol  ice  class  as  the  first  NYS  law 
enforcement  a gency  to  requ  ire  college  credits  for 
new  applicant  s.  I would  like  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing information  to  enlighten  your  staff  to  some- 
thing you  may  not  have  recognized  prior  to  writ- 
ing the  article . 

I am  a patrolman  with  the  State  University 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  which  mandated 
two  years  of  college  education  to  all  its  new  appli- 
cants as  minimal  qualification  since  our  title  re- 
classification around  1972. 1 realize  that  our  rec- 
ognition as  a state  la  w enforce  me  nt  agency  gets 
easily  overlooked  as  we  are  but  sma  II  departments 
buried  within  t he  structure  of  the  State  University 
Nonetheless,  we  are  state  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies who  continue  to  seek  proper  recognition  as 
such,  and  one  w hich  should  receive  some  credit  as 
being  one  of  th  e first  to  recog  nize  the  need  for  and 
implement  ma  ndatory  college  within  the  State  of 
New  York. 

DOUG  BONA  WITZ 
S.U.N.Y  -Binghamton 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
Binghamton,  N Y. 

[Editor's  Note  The  reference  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned article  should  have  stated  that  it  was  the 
first  all-college  rookie  class  for  the  New  York 
State  Police,  not  in  the  state  of  New  York.  We 
regret  the  error,  and  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
educated  men  and  women  of  the  State  University 
public  safety  department  in  Binghamton  or  of 
other  agencies  throughout  the  state  / 


To  the  editor: 

I am  a subscriber  who  finds  his  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  to  be  both  interesting  and  useful  . LEN 
seems  intent  on  reporting  factual  data  to  its  read- 
ers. 


eventually  rcc  ommended  one  change,  that  the  NU 
start  using  a mannequin-like  testing  device  to  use 
the  carriers  and  straps  the  vests  come  equipped 
with.  Even  with  the  recommended  change,  the 
primary  accusations  of  testing  irregularities  are 
being  ignored,  those  being  vest-bunching  and 
balling,  abnormally  high  velocities  of  the  NU  test 
rounds,  and  blunt  trauma  standards.  Dr.  Fackler 
showed  a testing  dummy  that  had  taken  several 
hits  on  a vest.  Each  of  the  hits  was  re  -created  from 
an  actual  case  where  body  armor  had  saved  an 
officer's  life.  Each  of  these  hits,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing a hit  from  a 12 -gauge  slug,  would  have  failed 
NU’s  blunt -trauma  standards,  yet  none  of  those 
cases  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  the  officer.  One 
of  those  officers  was  present  and  the  program 
moderator  attempted  to  stop  that  officer  from 
telling  about  the  shooting.  The  NU/TAP  panel 
attempted  several  times  at  the  meeting  to  downplay 
the  testimony  of  actual  survivors. 

It  is  important  for  police  officers  to  get  in- 
volved in  this  fight.  If  the  NU  gets  enforcement 
authority,  they  will  eventually  want  to  dictate  all 
of  the  equipment  police  officers  use.  I don’t  want 
a Federal  burcuucrat  who  has  neverspent  a minute 
in  a police  car  dictating  what  equipment  I need  to 
do  my  job,  and  I'll  bet  you  don't  want  that  to 
happen  either  This  is  just  another  case  of  some 
guy  who  has  spent  the  majority  of  his  life  with  a 
chair  cushion  stuck  up  his  rear  end  trying  to  tell 
Continued  on  Page  13 

( Dick  Fairburn  is  a deputy  sheriff  in  Hot  Springs 
County.  Wyo.,  and  a veteran  writer  on  technical 
subjects  in  law  enforcement.) 


There  are  two  myths  that  continue  to  be  per- 
petuated, either  by  design  or  through  ignorance, 
by  much  of  the  news  media.  I ) Military  look-alike 
semiautomatic  firearms  arc  often  used  by  crimi- 
nals to  shoot  police  officers;  2)  These  firearms  are 
“the  weapons  of  choice  for  drug  dealers." 

The  Florida  Legis  laturc established  “The  Flor- 
ida Assault  Weapons  Commission"  last  year  to 
determine  the  types  of  weapons  and  firearms 
which  are  being  used  in  the  commis  sion  of  crimes 
in  Ronda  The  1 l-member  commission  held  public 
hearings  early  this  year  and  conducted  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  all  law  enforce  ment  agencies  in  the 
state.  The  Florida  effort  represents  the  most  in- 
depth  look  at  military  look-alike  semiautomatic 
firearms  misu  se  to  date. 

The  Florid  a survey,  cove  ring  the  period  1986- 
1989,  showed  that  only  one  -tenth  of  I percent  of 
the  violent  crime  involving  firearms  was  attribut- 
able to  semiautomatic  military  look-alike  fire- 
arms. Not  a single  AK-47  type  firearm  was  in- 
volved. Furthermore , of  the  43  types  of  firearms 
included  in  the  Bush  A dmi  nistration 's  import  ban, 
only  three  were  involved  in  any  violent  crimes 
during  this  period.  Of  219  firearm-related  homi- 
cides, only  six  involved  firearms  on  the  various 
lists  of  semi  automatics  proposed  to  be  banned  by 
new  Federal  legislation. 

The  Florida  finding  parallels  the  situation  in 
California,  where,  of  over  4,000  firearms  seized 
by  Los  Angeles  police  in  1988,  only  3 percent 
were  military  look-al  ike  semiautomabcs  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  number  of  these  firearms  seized  by 
police  is  reported  to  be  “four  or  five  a year  " 
Although  much  of  the  media  and  some  anti- 
gun politicians  contin  ue  to  call  mili  tary  look-alike 
semiautomatic  firearms  “assault  rifles,"  I trust 
that  you  know  by  now  that  they  are  not.  Since  most 
of  the  media  refuses  to  report  the  facts  on  the 
semiautomatic  firearm  issue.  Law  Enforcement 
News  has  the  opportunity  for  a scoop  merely  by 
reporting  the  truth 

ALAN  S.  KRUG.  PhD. 

NRA  Field  Representative 
State  College,  Pa. 


Dr.  Martin  Fackler  shows  a test  mannequin  that  was  subjected  to  test  firings  in  re-creation  of 
actual  incidents  involving  assaults  on  police  officers  who  were  wearing  body  armor.  Fackler  said 
all  of  the  hits  exceeded  the  blunt-trauma  standard  established  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
yet  none  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  the  officers  involved. 


" Any  manufacturer  can  easily  build  a vest  to 
pass  any  standard.  They  can  easily  meet 
NIJ  standards  — you  just  wouldn't  want  to 
wear  the  resulting  vest. " 
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Taking  stock  of  grocery  boycott: 

NYPD  ordered  to  enforce  judge's  ruling 


The  New  York  Police  Department 
has  filed  an  appeal  to  a June  27  ruling 
by  a Brooklyn  Supreme  Court  judge 
that  directed  po  lice  to  enforc e his  pre  vi - 
ous  order  to  keep  demonstrators  away 
from  two  Korean-owned  groceries  that 
have  been  the  target  of  a monlhs-long 
boycott. 

The  appeal  is  the  late  st  in  a series  of 
legal  skirmishes  that  have  erupted  over 
the  boycott,  in  which  at  least  two  suits 
have  been  filed  against  the  New  York 
Police  Department,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Lee  P.  Brown,  and  other  city 
officials  because  police  have  failed  to 
keep  demonstrators  at  least  50  feet  away 
from  the  stores,  as  ordered  by  Justice 
Gerald  Held  on  May  10. 

Held  said  in  his  recent  five-page 
decision  that  it  was  “self-evident"  that 
his  original  May  10  ruling  must  be 
enforced.  Held  said  police  duties  “are 
not  limited  to  the  enforce  ment  of  crimi- 
nal law.. ..Their  role  is  a multifaceted 
one  and  extends  to  the  enforcement  of 
civil  matters  as  well." 

Portland  911 
seeks  to  curb 
non-vital  calls 

Continued  from  Page  1 

enhanced  system  and  we  can  identify 
who  is  calling,  and  if  we  continue  to 
have  a problem  with  these  types  of 
calls.  I’m  sure  we  will  be  taking  a look 
at  some  ty  pe  of  actions,"  he  said,  possi- 
bly by  fining  individuals  who  make  the 
calls. 

The  enhanced  91 1 system  will  give 
the  bureau  the  opportunity  to  more 
accurately  pinpoint  where  the  non-es- 
sential calls  are  coming  from,  Durbin 
said.  It  will  also  allow  such  calls  to  be 
transferred  to  a recording  that  may 
include  “a  lecture"  about  the  callers’ 
misuse  of  the  system,  he  added. 


Held  also  noted  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  “no  other  avenue  of  redress"  and 
“the  judiciary  does  not  have  a separate 
arm  to  enforce  its  decision."  Held's 
ruling  is  based  on  a proceeding  brought 
by  Richard  Izzo,  the  attorney  for  Bong 
Jae  Jang,  who  owns  the  Family  Red 
Apple  store,  and  Man  Ho  Park,  the 
owner  of  the  Park  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Market,  i n an  attempt  to  force  the  police 
to  help  end  the  boycott. 

The  boycott  began  Jan.  18  after  a 
Haitian- American  woman  claimed  she 
was  accused  of  stealing  and  beaten  by 
employees  at  Bong's  store.  Bong  and 
other  local  store  owners  say  the  boy- 
cott, if  continued,  may  force  them  out 
of  business  because  patrons  are  har- 
assed by  protesters,  whose  numbers 
have  dwindled  in  recent  weeks. 

City  Corporation  Counsel  Victor 
Kovner,  who  is  representing  the  Police 


Continued  from  Page  1 

by  60  percent  the  agency's  capacity  to 
cany  out  narcotics  investigations. 

The  Jackson  County  Drug  Task 
Force  also  will  receive  $ 1 .5  million  to 
increase  its  manpower  capabilities,  said 
Kelly,  who  noted  that  the  added  law  en- 
forcement personnel  should  be  on  the 
streets  by  September  or  October  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  Police  Chief  Robert 
Rinehart,  whose  agency  is  a task  force 
member,  said  t he  extra  funds  will  allow 
him  to  put  a se rgeant  and  six  officers  on 
full-time  task  force  duty  and  hire  re- 
placements for  them.  The  monies  should 
allow  the  task  force's  total  manpower 
to  increase  to  as  many  as  30  officers,  he 
added. 

“It's  an  ideal  siutation,"  said 
Rinehart.  “It  allows  everybody  to  play 
a part  in  drug  enforcement... and  will 


Department,  immediately  filed  a notice 
of  appeal  after  meeting  with  Brown. 
Brown,  in  a statement,  said  that  in  the 
weeks  following  Held's  original  deci- 
sion, “there  has  been  significant  prog- 
ress at  reducing  tensions.,  and  resolv- 
ing the  conflicts  between  the  two  par- 
ties." 

Brown  noted  the  “restraint  and 
professionalism"  shown  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  in  help- 
ing to  resolve  the  simmering  conflict. 

Held's  order  was  automatically 
stayed  until  the  Police  Department's 
appeal  can  be  heard.  It  will  be  argued 
on  Sept.  5.  according  to  Jeremy  Travis, 
the  deputy  police  commissioner  for  legal 
affairs. 

Travis  told  LEN  that  the  ruling  had 
“no  legal  effect"  on  the  department 
since  the  NYPD  was  not  a party  to  the 
civil  litigation  brought  by  the  stores' 


allow  us  to  continue  to  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  Kansas  City  [drug  agents). 
It's  going  to  work  out  fine." 

Another  $ 1 .5  million  has  been  alot- 
ted  to  the  Jackson  County  Prosecutor’s 
Office  to  handle  the  expected  increase 
in  caseloads  it  will  process.  It  will  also 
help  alleviate  a “steep  escalation  of 
drug  cases  that  were  inundating  the 
police  department  and  the  prosecutor's 
office,"  said  Kelly.  The  prosecutor’s 
office  began  a deferred  prosecution 
program  aimed  at  first-time  offenders, 
who  can  avoid  jail  terms  by  opting  to 
enter  treatment  programs. 

Because  the  tax  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  April  and  a revenue  short- 
fall was  expected,  the  tax  law  stated 
that  the  first  $7  million  ra  ised  should  go 
to  law  enforcement  agencies,  which  set 
off  a minor  dispute  between  agencies 


owners  that  brought  about  Held's  origi- 
nal order  in  May. 

“It's  basically  a dispute  between 
two  groups  of  private  citizens  — the 
storeowners  and  the  demonstrators." 
he  said. 

But  in  the  weeks  since  the  judge’s 
original  order,  the  NYPD,  Brown  and 
other  city  officials  have  been  named  in 
at  least  two  lawsuits  stemming  from  the 
boycott.  The  first,  filed  o n J une  4 by  the 
two  store  owners,  alleges  that  they 
continue  to  suffer  “substantial  and  ir- 
revocable damages,  harm  and  preju- 
dice" because  of  police  refusal  to  en- 
force the  court  order  to  keep  the  pro- 
testers away.  The  suit  asks  that  Brown 
be  ordered  to  instruct  his  officers  to 
enforce  the  injunction. 

On  June  25,  Roy  Innis,  chairman  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  and  14 
women  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood 


targeted  to  receive  funds 

“So  in  this  first  year,  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  squabbling  about  that.  But 
when  we  got  into  to  actually  receiving 
the  monies,  we  found  we  were  getting 


Continued  from  Page  9 
fired  arbitrarily  and  promotions  must 
be  attained  through  competit  ive  exami- 
nations. The  1 6 officers  who  filed  the 
suit  against  the  City  of  Houston  sought 
to  block  city  ordinances  allowing  civil- 
ians to  perform  various  duties  that  had 
been  previously  carried  out  by  police 
officers. 

The  295th  State  District  Court  in 
Harris  County  overturned  four  Hous- 


where  the  stores  are  located,  filed  a 
class-action  suit  in  U S.  District  Court 
that  also  seeks  to  end  the  boycott.  It 
named  Brown,  Mayor  David  N.  Dink- 
ins and  boycott  leaders  and  protesters 
as  defendants,  and  demands  that  Brown 
and  Dinkins  enforce  the  50- foot  pe- 
rimeter. It  also  seeks  unspecified  dam- 
ages and  a permanent  injunction  against 
the  picketing. 

Travis  said  the  NYPD  appeal  will 
focus  on  the  "appropriateness  of  the 
court  in  directing  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  take  a certain  action. 

"It's  our  position  that  this  type  of 
situation  — involving  balancing  the 
rights  of  parties,  the  policing  of  a 
complex  and  sensitive  demonstration 
— is  best  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Police  Department,  rather  than  the  court 
saying  in  what  format  a demonstration 
should  proceed." 


more  than  we  anticipated,"  said  Kelly. 
This  year's  est  imated  revenue  total  was 
upped  from  $6.6  million  to  $7.9  mil- 
lion, Kelly  added,  “and  that  pretty  well 
addressed  everybody’s  problems." 


ton  ordinances  that  created  nine  civil- 
ian positions  between  1982  to  1985, 
which  temporarily  ended  the  civiliani- 
zation  program.  The  officers  were 
awarded  back  pay,  promotions  and  at- 
torneys’ fees.  But  in  October  1988,  the 
1st  Court  of  Appeals  overturned  the 
ruling  and  ordered  the  Police  Depart- 
ment not  to  hire  civilians  for  positions 
in  the  jail  or  the  Emergency  Communi- 
cations Division. 


Designated-tax  revenue  to  start  flowing  into 
coffers  of  Kansas  City  drug-enforcement  agencies 


Houston  civilianization  suit 
to  have  another  day  in  court 
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New  clues  found  to  post-traumatic  stress 
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search  that  is  well  underway. 

"Understanding  the  brain  basis  of 
post-traumatic  stress  can  help  us  design 
medication  that  reverses  these  changes," 
said  Dr.  Matthew  Friedman,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder.  But 
Friedman  cautioned  against  advocat- 
ing a totally  medicinal  approach  to  treat- 
ing the  disorder.  That,  he  said,  is  only 
part  of  the  ans  wer 

“You  can  use  a drug  to  turn  down 
the  volume  of  physiological  symptoms, 
so  people  feel  less  driven , anxious,  can 
sleep  better  and  have  fewer  nightmares. 
But  there  are  other  problems,  such  as 
alienation,  emotional  numbness,  guilt 
and  moral  pain  that  you  need  psycho- 
therapy for,"  Friedman  told  the  Times. 

Two  experts  on  how  PTSD  affects 
police  officers,  contacted  by  LEN  for 
their  comment  s on  the  findin  gs,  agreed. 

“Medication  is  not  the  total  answer," 
said  Richard  Pastorella,  a New  York 
City  police  officer  assigned  to  the  NYPD 
Bomb  Squad  who  was  severely  injured 
ina  1982  terrorist  bombingthat  lefthim 
blind  and  maimed.  Pastorella,  himself  a 
sufferer  of  PTSD,  formed  a counseling 
group,  the  Police  Self-Support  Group, 
in  which  polic  e officers  wou  nded  in  the 
line  of  duty  counsel  their  fellow  offi- 
cers. 

“You  must  also  attack  the  problem 

Forum: 
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you  what  you  need  to  do  your  job  — a 
job  these  folks  haven’t  done  for  years 
or,  more  likely,  have  never  done.  The 
NU  is  attempting  to  get  your  support  by 
clai  mi  ng  t hat  PPAA-class  vests  are  less 
protective  and  will  get  you  killed.  The 
street  statistics  of  more  than  1,100 
“saved"  officers  prove  conclusively  that 
the  non-NU-rated  vests  perform  per- 
fectly on  the  street.  Don’t  be  duped  by 
propaganda.  In  formation  on  the  testing 
controversy  can  be  obtained  from  the 
NU  and  the  PPAA.  The  most  important 
thing  a police  officer  can  do  is  to  con- 
tact Congress.  Tell  your  representative 
what  you  want,  then  contact  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
tell  them  at  least  to  wait  on  this  legisla- 
tion until  more  officers  can  learn  about 
it  and  reach  informed  decisions. 

Even  the  manufacturers  backing  the 
PPAA  would  prefer  that  the  NU  handle 
certification  testing,  but  the  current  NU 
testing  track  is  toward  heavier  and 
heavier  vests.  The  NU  repeatedly  stated 
in  the  Res  ton  meeting  that  their  studies 
showed  a high  wear  rate  and  a prevail- 
ing feeling  by  officers  that  they  wanted 
more  protection,  even  at  the  cost  of  de- 
creased comfort.  Members  of  the  NU/ 
TAP  panel  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
saw  no  problem  with  comfort  of  the 
vests,  proving  beyond  a doubt  that  these 
men  have  never  worn  a vest  for  more 
than  a few  minutes  at  a time.  When 
confronted  by  significant  evidence  that 
its  test  was  causing  a 50-  percent  failure 
rate  on  vests  that  are  100  percent  suc- 
cessful in  the  real  world,  the  NU  offi- 
cials simply  answered  that  they  felt 
compelled  to  certify  a vest  that  would 
have  absol  utely  no  chanc  e of  failing  on 
the  street — even  though  “lesser"  vests 
have  already  established  that  record. 


through  psychologists  or  psychiatrists 
It’s  a two-pronged  attack;  it  can’t  be 
done  alone,"  he  asserted. 

Pastorella,  who  is  studying  for  a 
master's  degree  in  psychology  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  said 
there  are  three  levels  of  PTSD  that  vary 
in  intensity.  The  most  severe  form,  such 
as  that  suffered  by  Vietnam  combat 
veterans,  is  rarely  affected  by  drugs  or 
psychothe  rapy,  he  maint  aincd.  Persons 
suffering  from  the  most  severe  form  of 
PTSD  most  lik  ely  “will  never  be  totally 
free  of  the  disorder,"  said  Pastorella. 

But  other  forms  of  PTSD  can  be 
offset  by  critical-incident  stress  debrief- 
ing, which  must  be  performed  as  soon 
after  the  traumatic  incident  as  possible. 

“If  you  can  get  to  that  individual  and 
allow  that  individual  to  unload,  to  get 
rid  of  that  shock,  to  talk  about  the 
experience  with  a mental  health  profes- 
sional or  a peer  counselor  present,  it 
will  lessen  the  possibility  of  the  onset  of 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  That’s 
the  beauty  of  c ritical-inciden  t stress  de- 
briefing," said  Pastorella,  who  added 
that  a vital  part  of  such  debriefing  in- 
volves a counselor  explaining  the  suf- 
ferer's interpretation  of  the  incident 
back  to  hi  m. 

Police  officers  suffer  a more  “cu- 
mulative” form  of  PTSD,  said  Pas- 
torella, because  of  the  nature  of  the 
duties  they  perform  everyday,  such  as 


with  better  comfort. 

Both  days  of  the  Reston  meeting 
were  carefully  orchestrated  by  the  spon- 
sors, DuPont  and  the  NU/TAPadvisory 
board.  DuPont  made  no  pretense  about 
its  meeting.  The  company  invited  nearly 
100  people  and  paid  all  the  bills  (in- 
cluding my  own).  The  N U and  the  TAP 
advisory  board  pretended  to  hold  an 
“open  discussion"  of  the  facts.  I spoke 
with  survivors,  widows,  manufactur- 
ers, fellow  writers  and  other  law  en- 
forcement professionals  No  one 
thought  the  NU  meeting  was  anything 
but  a carefully  designed  attempt  to 
discredit  the  PPAA  and  DuPont  and  to 
be  able  to  claim  fairness  toward  all 
interested  part  ies.  It  would  make  sense 
for  the  armor  manufacturers  to  want 
lesser  standards  that  would  let  their 
armor  pass  more  readily,  but  they  can 
meet  any  standard.  They  want  a test  that 
will  yield  a more  comfortable  vest  while 
stopping  any  rated  round  100  percent 
of  the  time.  Du  Pont  stands  to  sell  much 
more  Kevlar  if  the  NU  standards  be- 
come mandatory,  yet  DuPont  wants 
thinner  vests  t hat  are  more  I ikely  to  be 
worn.  These  vests  still  work  100  per- 
cent of  the  rime  on  the  street,  yet  fail  50 
percent  of  the  time  in  the  NU's  lab. 

In  many  eyes,  the  Reston  meeting 
was  a trial . Among  the  many  attendees 
this  writer  spoke  with,  the  NU  was 
found  guilty  of  perjury,  attempting  to 
conceal  ev  idence,  and  re  fusing  to  listen 
to  evidence  presented  by  those  most 
qualified  to  speak  actual  survivors. 
It  was  obvious  that  a few  bureaucrats  in 
the  NU  had  even  lied  to  the  agency’s 
own  TAP  advisory  board  about  some 
media  releases  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Had  this  been  atrial,  and  had  the 
audience  been  the  jury,  some  folks  at 


handling  fatal  highway  accidents,  re- 
sponding to  violent  domestic  disputes 
and  reports  of  child  abuse  or  crimes 
against  the  elderly,  as  well  as  the  “life- 
and -death"  decisions  they  are  some- 
times forced  to  make. 

“These  are  awesome  responsibili- 
ties. (Police  officers]  see  death,  liter- 
ally, on  a d aily  basis  Tha  t,  on  a day-in, 
day-out  basis,  probably  would  make 
them  great  candidates  for  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder — depending  upon 
the  individual’ s personal  makeup  prior 
to  becoming  a police  officer.  That  has  a 
great  effect,  also,"  he  said. 

A medical  solution  to  PTSD  to  alle- 
viate symptoms  “is  the  same  thinking 
behind  making  any  problem  go  away." 
said  Dr.  Daniel  Blumberg,  a psycholo- 
gist, who  with  Dr.  Michael  Mantel  1, 
treats  San  Diego- area  police  officers 
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scatter-site  arrangment  for  access  to 
the  system  might  cause  some  incon- 
venience because  of  the  necessity  of 
having  to  travel  to  the  access  site. 

Staff  S gt.  Tim  Dund  on  of  the  Utica 
Police  Department’s  Identification' 
Criminalistics  Unit,  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  use  AFIS,  but  said  he 
would  have  to  drive  50  miles  to  the 
nearest  access  site  in  Syracuse  todo  so. 
Despite  that  drawback,  Dundon  said 
AFIS  is  going  to  be  “a  phenomenal 
system." 

“I  would  eventually  like  to  see  fan 
access  site]  in  Oneida  County  (Utica] 
because  it  would  make  it  a little  bit 
more  convenient  for  us,”  said  Dundon. 

“Is  that  critical  at  this  point?  No,  I 
don’t  think  it  i s because  we  don’t  have 
the  need  on  a daily  basis  to  run  (latent 
prints]  through  AFIS.  We’re  dealing  a 
lot  of  times  with  previous  offenders 
that  are  from  this  area  anyway,"  con- 
tinued Dundon.  But  that  may  change 
because  of  what  Dundon  called  a 
“trend"  of  parolees  from  the  several 
correctional  facilities  located  in  or  near 
the  county  opting  to  remain  in  the  area 
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only  if  that  tip  has  been  corroborated 

The  ruling  reinstated  the  conviction 
of  an  Alabama  woman  who  had  been 
arrested  in  1987  for  possession  of 
marijuana  and  cocaine  after  Montgom- 
ery police  acted  on  a tip  from  an  un- 
known cal  ler. 

When  police  received  the  telephone 
tip  stating  that  the  woman  would  be 
leaving  her  home  at  a certain  time  and 
would  be  carrying  illegal  drugs,  they 
went  to  the  home  and  watched  her  leave. 
When  she  proc  ceded  to  the  location  the 
caller  had  specified,  they  stopped  her 
car.  She  conse  nted  to  a search  of  the  car 
and  drugs  were  discovered. 

The  Court  said  the  police  actions 
corroborated  the  caller’s  information, 
and  provided  grounds  for  stopping  the 
woman. 

Justice  Stevens  wrote  in  the  dissent 
that  the  ruling  would  mea  n police  could 
stop  almost  anyone.  “Mil  lions  of  people 
leave  their  apartments  at  about  the  sme 


suffering  from  PTSD  symptoms. 

“A  lot  of  people  would  like  to  take 
a pill  to  relieve  symptoms  and  make 
PTSD  go  away ,"  much  like  they  would 
take  a pill  to  treat  any  other  ailment, 
said  Blumberg  But  medication  can  help 
to  alleviate  the  intense  anxiety  police 
officers  often  experience  after  a trau- 
matic incident,  which  in  turn  can  en- 
able them  to  address  othe  r PTSD  symp- 
toms. he  added. 

Blumberg  prescribes  a “preventive" 
approach  to  PTSD  through  intensive 
bouts  of  stress-management  training 
that  can  preven  t PTSD  symptoms  from 
developing.  “ Y ou  train  officers  to  know, 
well  ahead  of  a crisis,  what  they  are 
likely  to  go  through  in  a crisis,"  said 
Blumberg.  Such  training  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  PTSD  will  not  develop,  but 
Blumberg  said  that  well-  trained  super- 


after  their  release. 

“I  would  have  to  travel  out  of  Suf- 
folk to  use  it,"  said  Det.  Sgt.  Larry 
Rooney  of  the  Suffolk  County  Police 
Department's  Identification  Section. 
Unlike  most  police  departments  in  the 
state,  Suffolk  County  has  its  own  AFIS- 
like  computer,  Rooney  noted,  but  in  a 
year  or  two  AFIS  will  speed  up  the 
transfer  of  rap  sheet  information  to 
departments  who  submit  fingerprint 
cards  to  the  sy  stem. 

“With  an  AFIS,  your  accuracy  rate 
with  a 10-  print  record  is  above  99  per- 
cent because  the  algorithms  in  the 
computer  make  almost  positive  idents. 
So  they  tell  you  exactly  you  have  in 
front  of  you  — very  accurately  and 
very  fast,"  sai  d Rooney. 

Traveling  to  an  access  site  to  use 
AFIS  may  prove  merely  inconvenient 
for  some  New  York  police  agencies, 
but  Rooney  sa  id  a critical  problem  may 
be  the  lack  of  fingerprint  examiners  to 
man  AFIS  terminals. 

“The  more  sophistica  ted  identifica- 
tions you  get  [such  as]  a very  small 
latent  print  from  a crime  scene  that  has 
to  be  identified  to  an  individual  — 


time  every  day.  heading  for  a desti- 
nation known  to  their  neighbors,"  he 
said. 

Undercover  Confession  Allowed 

A law  enfo  reement  office  r can  pose 
as  a prison  inmate  to  elic  it  a confession 
from  a prisoner  without  violating  the 
prisoner’s  rights,  the  Court  ruled  in  an 
8-to-l  decision. 

The  Court  drew  a distinction  be- 
tween a confession  obtained  under 
police  questioning  of  a suspect  in  cus- 
tody and  one  obtained  from  an  inmate 
talking  to  a person  believed  to  be  a 
fellow  inmate . 

The  majority  said  that  questioning 
in  custody  requires  a Miranda  warning 
because  it  is  an  inherently  coercive 
situation,  but  that  an  undercover  officer 
sharing  the  inmate's  cell  does  not  have 
to  give  a Miranda  warning. 

“Miranda  forbids  coercion,  not  mere 
strategic  deception  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  a suspect’s  misplaced  trust  in 


visors  can  be  effective  in  assessing  when 
an  officer  might  expect  critical  inci- 
dents to  occur . 

Blumberg  also  advocates  the  use  of 
group  or  individual  debriefings  for 
officers  immediately  following  trau- 
matic inci  dents,  and  said  that  supervi- 
sors should  “strongly  push  their  offi- 
cers” to  take  advantage  o f debriefings. 

Police  psychologists  often  are  stig- 
matized in  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  that  can  di  ssuadc  police  officers  in 
need  of  psycho  logical  aid  fro  m seeking 
it  out,  noted  Blumberg.  That  kind  of 
thinking  needs  to  be  changed,  he  said. 

"Many  of  the  administrators  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a belief  that  if  you  use 
a psychologist,  there’s  something  wrong 
with  you.  And  that  just  keeps  people 
away,"  he  said, 


that  ’ s not  an  ea  sy  thing  to  do  a nd  it  takes 
a lot  of  experie  nee  and  training  to  get  to 
that  point,"  he  said.  “You  can  take  the 
fingerprint  aspect  and  put  it  on  a com- 
puter and  the  c omputer  is  acc  urate,  but 
it  still  takes  the  expert  to  make  the  final 
determinat  ion.  The  comp  uter  basically 
narrows  down  the  possibilities."  The 
state  is  moving  to  train  more  fingerprint 
examiners  and  a curriculum  is  being 
developed  for  classes  that  will  begin 
this  fall,  added  Rooney. 

Rooney’s  boss,  Commissioner 
Daniel  Guido,  said  his  agency  would 
seek  access  to  New  York  State’s  AFIS 
in  an  attempt  to  match  prints  not  in- 
cluded in  its  own  AFIS. 

“There  can  be  no  que  stion  about  the 
technological  improvements  and  the 
fact  that  you're  going  to  be  able  to  close 
more  cases  with  it.  Hav  ing  it  available 
on  a state w ide  basis  onl  y increases  the 
opportunity  for  more  closures  because 
you've  got  a bigger  data  bank  to  draw 
on,"  he  said. 

“I  think  all  of  us  are  disappointed 
that  there  aren ’t  more  access  sites,  but 
that’s  a given  of  the  system,"  he  added. 


one  he  supposes  to  be  a fellow  pris- 
oner," Justice  Anthony  M.  Kennedy 
wrote  There  is  no  threat  of  coercion 
“when  an  incarcerated  person  speaks 
freely  to  some  one  that  he  bel  ieves  to  be 
a fellow  inmate,"  he  added. 

The  dissenting  justice.  Thurgood 
Marshall,  said  the  pressures  of  being  in 
custody  make  an  inmate  v ulnerablc  even 
i f he  is  not  aware  he  is  tal  king  to  a police 
officer 

The  ruling  was  issued  in  an  Illinois 
case  where  an  inmate  awaiting  trial 
confessed  to  a murder  for  which  he  had 
not  been  charged  in  conversation  with 
an  undercover  officer  posing  as  a fel- 
low inmate. 

An  Illinois  appellate  court  refused 
to  let  the  prosecution  use  that  confes- 
sion as  evidence,  saying  it  violated  the 
suspect’s  right  to  be  adv  iscd  of  consti- 
tutional rights  before  questioning. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  over- 
turned the  lower  court. 


The  problem  is  the 
test,  not  the  vest 


New  York  State  AFIS  system 
goes  on  line  in  selected  sites 


Law  enforcement  tactics  win  a few 
key  rounds  in  Supreme  Court  rulings 
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Jobs 


Research  Analyst.  The  Illinois  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Information  Authority,  a 
state  agency  working  to  reduce  crime 
and  improve  criminal  justice  manage- 
ment through  information  technology, 
policy  development,  research,  and  tech- 
nical assistant  e,  anticipates  an  opening 
for  a research  analyst  in  its  Statistical 
Analysis  Centex. 

The  analyst  hired  will  assist  in  all 
Statistical  Analysis  Center  activities, 
take  primary  rcsponsib  lity  for  the  “Cost 
of  Justice  in  Illinois'  project,  support 
the  use  and  further  development  of  the 
time  series  and  spatial  statistical  soft- 
war  developed  by  the  cen  ter,  and  assist 
in  the  development  and  testing  of  pro- 
jection methods  for  offenses,  arrests, 
and  other  criminal  justice  system  ac- 
tivities. 

(gratifications  include:  Competence 
in  research,  statistical  analysis,  and 
computer  applications;  excellent  writ- 
ten and  verbal  communication  ability; 
knowledges  and  skills  equivalent  to  a 
B.A.  or  M.A.  degree  with  courses  in 
statistics,  criminal  justice,  economics, 
sociology  or  related  fields.  Familiarity 
with  Illinois  criminal  justice  and  work- 
ing knowledge  of  time  series  analysis 
and  geographic  statistics  would  be  help- 
ful. Salary  range:  $21,000  to  $27,000, 
depending  on  qualifications  and  fund- 
ing. Anticipated  start  dale:  August/ 
September  1990. 


Send  resume,  writing  sample  (re- 
port or  publication  preferred),  and  the 
names  of  three  references  to:  Jan 
One  ken,  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation Authority,  120  South  River- 
side Plaza,  Chicago,  IL  60606-3997. 
EOE 


Executive  Director.  The  Regional 
Crime  Information  Center  (ROCIQ,  a 
Federally  funded  project  providing 
support  services  to  more  than  300  local, 
stale  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  Southern  U.S..  is  seek- 
ing an  executi  ve  director. 

The  director  supervises  a staff  of  40 
and  an  annual  budget  of  approximately 
$2.6  million,  and  reports  to  a Board  of 
Directors.  Under  the  board's  guidance, 
the  directo  r manages  day  -to-day  opera  - 
tions,  sets  operational  policy  and  pro- 
cedures, and  communicates  and  coor- 
dinates with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance. 

Applicants  should  have  a minimum 
of  10 years  of  general  law  enforcement 
experience,  a minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  law  enforcement  investi- 
gations or  criminal  intelligence  opera- 
tions, a mi  nimum  of  five  years  experi- 
ence as  a senior  law  enforcement  man- 
ager/admi  nistrator,  know  ledge  of  poli- 
cies and  practices  as  well  as  the  laws 


naJ  intelligence  systems,  and  demon- 
strated leadership  skills.  Desirable  skills 
include  strong  public  spealti  ng,  written 
communication  and  interpersonal  skills, 
as  well  as  significant  experience  in  the 
areas  of  interagency  cooperation, 
budget  preparation,  grant  management, 
personnel  administration , training,  and 
program  planning,  development  and 
administration.  A bachelor's  degree  is 
strongly  preferred  but  a c ombination  of 
education,  training  and  experience  may 
be  considered.  A related  advanced 
degree  will  receive  favorable  consid- 
eration. The  director's  position  requires 
travel  and  the  applicant  selected  must 
be  willing  to  relocate  to  the  Nashville, 
Term.,  area  at  own  expense.  Salary  range 
for  the  position  is  $55,000  to  $61,000. 

An  extensive  background  investi- 
gation and  selection  will  be  conducted. 
To  apply,  send  resume  and  letter  of 
interest  to:  ROCIC  Director  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Director  S.F.  Schil- 
decker.  Gwinnett  County  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  P.O.  Box  602,  Law- 
renceville,  GA  30246.  Applications 
must  be  received  not  later  than  5:00 
P.M.  (EST)  on  Aug.  30. 

State-Certified  Police  Officers.  The 

City  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  is  seeking  His- 
panicyLatino  New  York  Certified  Police 
Officers  who  are  presently  employed 
as  such,  for  lateral-entry  transfer. 

The  sal  ary  for  Syracuse  Police  Offi- 
cer ranges  from  $20,890  to  $ 3 1 ,787  de- 
pending upon  years  of  service.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  has  more 
than  450 sworn  personnel  and  provides 
urban  policing  for  a city  of  165,000. 

Syracuse,  located  in  Central  New 
York,  offers  its  municipal  employees 
first-rate  schools,  health  care  facilities, 
performing  arts  centers,  and  spectacu- 
lar outdoor  recreatfbn  areas. 

Fringe  benefits  provided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include:  comprehensive 
health  care,  dental  plan,  retirement, 
workers  compensation,  life  insurance, 
and  disability  benefits.  Also,  longevity 
service  pay,  deferred  compensation 
plan,  and  flexible  benefits  program. 

Quali  fied  a ppl  i cants  shou  Id  contact 
the  Syracuse  Police  Department’s  Per- 
sonnel Division,  51 1 South  State  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York  13202.(315)442- 
5290. 


governing  security  and  privacy  of  crimi- 


PATROL  OFFICERS 

The  Village  of  Lombard  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
patrol  officer.  Applications  are  available  at  the  Lombard  Police  De- 
partment, 235  E.  Wilson,  Lombard,  111.  Completed  applications  must 
be  return©  1 by  midnight  August  17,  1990. 

Requirements:  The  persons  we  need  are  between  2 1 and  35  years  of 
age  and  have  a high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  They  must  be 
able  to  pass  physical  agility  test,  written,  oral,  psychological,  poly- 
graph and  medical  examinations.  They  must  be  a U.S.  citizen  with 
vision  20/50  correctable  to  2(V20. 

Starting  salary  is  $25,515,  with  paid  health  and  life  insurance,  uni- 
forms supplied,  excellent  fringe  benefits,  eligible  for  retirement  in  20 
years. 

The  Village  of  Lombard  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

For  further  information  and/or  application,  contact:  Judi  Ruchalski, 
Lombard  Police  Department,  235  E.  Wilson  Ave.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  (708)  620-5955. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  ! 

read  the  best  in  police  journalism  j 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  [ 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  ) 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  ) 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $1 6.)  \ 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue,  l 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

Name/Title | 

Agency 

Mailing  Address  I 

City/State/ZIP 1 

LEN-690  I 

«- 


Va.  Beach  agrees  to 
outside  patrol  help 


Conti  nurd  from  Page  5 

Bessie  Bell  of  the  city’s  Office  of 
Community  Corrections,  whose  Labor 
Day  Community  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  heading  up  the  community 
side  of  the  effort. 

The  volunteers,  who  will  include 
college  and  university  si  udents,  frater- 
nity members  and  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding Tidewater  region,  will  pass 
out  schedules  of  events,  answer  que- 
ries, direct  visitors  to  facilities  and  “help 
with  any  issues  that  (students]  may 
have.  ..At  the  same  time,  if  we  see  them 
heading  for  trouble,  we’U  try  to  inter- 
cede and  make  sure  they’re  aware  of 
the  laws,"  Bell  said. 

Alcohol,  which  may  have  played  a 
part  in  last  year’s  disturbance,  will  not 
be  sold  at  any  of  the  events,  said  Lam- 
bert. Students  who  are  2 1 and  over  — 
Virginia's  legal  drinking  age  — will  be 
able  to  purchase  alcohol i c beverages  in 
stores  and  taverns,  he  said,  but  ordi- 
nances against  drinking  in  public  and 
carrying  open  containers  will  be  strictly 
enforced. 

Student  leaders  from  area  universi- 
ties also  are  actively  involved  in  plan- 
ning Laborfest,  in  a break  from  years 
past.  Arthur  Jerrett  Jr.,  a senior  at  nearby 


Norfolk  State  University  who  is  the 
student  govern  mem  president,  and  who 
is  a resident  of  Virginia  Beach,  has 
been  active  in  rallying  student  input 
into  the  gathering.  Jerrett  said  he  felt 
that  police  response  to  last  year’s  riot 
“was  a very  poor  one." 

“It’s  a fact  that  anytime  you  have  a 
large  gathering  of  people,  be  they  white, 
black,  young  or  old,  you’re  going  to 
have  problems.  The  best  way  to  handle 
the  situation  is  to  try  to  control  the 
people  who  are  causing  the  problems 
and  not  make  everyone  pay  for  the 
crimes  of  a few . And  I think  that’s  what 
they  did  last  year  — they  made  every- 
one suffer  for  what  a few  misguided 
lads  did  — and  that  was  n’t  fair  to  eve- 
ryone else,"  said  Jerrett. 

Jerrett  said  he  felt  “very  good”  about 
the  presence  of  NBPA  members  at  this 
year's  festival.  “I  think  it  will  help  to 
see  black  feces  in  the  crowd  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  th  ey  carry  themselves  in  a 
harsh  way. . .then  they  might  as  well  be 
white,"  he  said.  He  said  he  hopes  the 
officers  will  “m  ingle"  with  the  students 
and  “not  just  walk  around  with  their 
hands  on  their  nightsticks  like  they're 
ready  to  bust  somebody ’s  head." 


Austin  police  stops 
facing  policy  review 


Continued  from  Page  4 

suspicion  that  an  individual  has  com- 
mitted a crime.  But  local  civil  rights 
groups  may  press  for  an  investigation 
by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  de- 
termine whether  the  practice  violates 
the  civil  rights  of  blacks. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP)  issued  its 
own  guidelines  on  police  traffic  stops 
to  City  Council  members.  They  said 
that  no  person  should  be  stopped  unless 


there  are  sped  fic  facts  linking  a person 
to  a crime,  and  that  people  should  not 
be  detained  involuntarily.  The  group 
also  noted  that  the  law  does  not  require 
those  stopped  by  police  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  submit  to  being  photographed 
unless  they  are  being  arrested. 

Lieut.  Roger  Napier,  headofthede- 
partment’s  internal  affairs  unit,  said  the 
agency  would  comply  with  the  council- 
men's  request  to  submit  a written  pol- 
icy on  traffic  stop  procedures. 


The  Security 
Management 
Institute 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 
presents  the 

24th  Professional 
Security  Management 
Course 

(Preparation  for  the  A SIS 
Certified  Protection  Professional 
examination.) 

Starts  Sept.  17, 1990 

(Ten  sessions,  Monday  evenings,  6-10  P.M.) 

For  more  information,  contact:  SMI,  899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  (212)  237-8639,  8638. 
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SEPTEMBER 

20-21.  Use  of  Non-Deadly  Force 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  SI 50. 

22-23.  Fire  & Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Un  i versity  of  Delaw  are.  To  be 
held  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

24-25.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Abused 
Child.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  held  in  Worcester.  Mass. 
24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  Fee:  $495. 

24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee:  $495 

24-26.  Police  Ci  vii  Liability  & t he  Defense 
of  Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints.  Pre- 
sented by  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement  Inc . To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 
Fee:  $449  (early  registration,  before  Aug. 

13). 

24-26.  Understanding  Bod  y Movement  in 
the  Interview/Interrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

24-26.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/Interrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

24-27.  Police  Internal  AfTalrs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $375. 

24-27.  Undercover /Confidential  Infor- 
mant Operations.  Presented  by  the  Brow- 
ard Sheriff's  Organized  Crime  Centre.  Fee: 
$400  (in-stale);  $450  (out-of-state). 

24-28.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$395. 

24-28.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoliceTechnol- 
ogy  & Management.  Fee:  $395. 

24-28.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoliceTechnol- 
ogy  & Management.  To  be  held  in  Franklin, 
Tenn.  Fee;  $395. 

24-28.  Tec  hnical  Surveilla  nee  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

24-28.  Improving  Teamwork  in  Law 
Enforcement  Organizations.  Presented  by 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Fee:  $385. 

24-28.  Project  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Inst  itute.  Fee:  $450 


24-28.  Microcomputer- Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction:  E DC  RASH. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  institute . Fee:  $650. 
24-28.  Basic  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

24-OcL  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Acddent 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

24-  Oct.  S.  Technical  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $600. 

25- 27.  Commun  ity  Strategies  to  Prevent 
Drug  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Fee:  $ 175  (early  registration,  be- 
fore Aug.  28). 

26- 28.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Statistics  Association.  To  be 
held  in  Denver. 

27- 28.  Radio  Dispatchers ' Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  t he  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Brewster,  N.Y. 

27- 28.  Radio  Dispatchers’  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va 

28- 30.  Employee  Assistance  Programs: 
Policy  & Proced  ure.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee . $250. 

OCTOBER 

1-2.  Advanced  Investigative  Hypnosis. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  Stale  Uni- 
versity. To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee: 
$195. 

1-3.  The  Reid  T eebnique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation . Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fee:  $495. 

1-3.  The  Reid  T echnique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation . Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee: 
$495 

1-5. Instructor  Developme  nL  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston, 
111.  Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Video  I:  Introductory  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650 

1-5.  Field  Training  Officers’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

1-12.  Underwater  Search  & Recovery. 


Presented  by  the  Metro- Dade  Pol  ire  Depart 
ment.  To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee : $995 
1-26.  School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee 
$525  (SLE1  member);  $750  (non -member) 

1-Dec.  7.  School  of  Potke  Staff  A 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute Fee:  $2,000 

4-5.  Exeeutive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  A Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Tulsa,  Okla  Fee:  $375. 

6l  NRA  Firearms  Instructor  Certification. 

Presented  by  Operational  Support  Services 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Spring,  Tex. 

8-10.  Administration,  Management  A 
Supervision  of  t he  Field  Traini  ng  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Manage  ment.  Fee:  $325. 
8-10.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla 
Fee:  $495. 

8-11.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiation 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 
8- 1 1 . Police  Med  la  Relations.  P resented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Man- 
agement. Fee:  $375. 

8-12.  Basic  Investigative  & Forensic 
Hypnosis.  Presented  by  the  Alamo  Area 
Law  Enforcement  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Fee:  $495. 

8-12.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

8-12.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $450. 

8-12.  Video  O:  Advanced  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee:  $650. 

8-12.  Video  Production  L Prese  nted  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $475. 

8-19.  Crime  Preve^on  Technology  A 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $615. 

8-19.  Supervision  of  Polk*  Personnel 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $600 

8- 19.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $595. 

9- 11.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Publ  ic  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $300. 

10- 12.  Sexual  Abuse:  Development,  Dy- 
namics & Profiles.  Presented  by  IPAC 
Training  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Alexandria,  Va 
Fee.  $350. 


For  further  information 


Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 

University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San 
Antonio.  TX  78285  (512)  691-5655. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N Cumberland  Ave., 
Airport  P.O  Box  66454,  Chicago,  IL  60666- 
0454.  (312)763-2800. 

American  Sock  ty  for  Industria  I Security, 
1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.  Suite  1200,  Arling- 
ton, VA  22209  (703)  522-5800. 
Association  of  PoUce  Planning  & Research 
Officers,  c/o  Pat  Eldridge,  (512)  886-2696. 

Broward  Sheriff’s  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  25 05,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303.  (305)  492- 1810. 

Criminal  Justice  Cento- Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St.  N.W.,  Suite  606,  Wash- 
ington, DC  2000 1 . 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California,  Tyler  Building.  3601 


S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007.  (213) 
743-2497. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Pub  lie  Service,  601  Broad  St, 
S.E,  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1 -800-235- 
4723. 

Internationa)  Homicide  Investigators 
Association,  c/o  Cindy  Lem,  FBI  Academy, 
(703)640-1335. 

IPAC  Training  Inc.,  1 Woodfield  Lake, 
Suite  139,  Schaumburg.  IL  60173.  (708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville, 
VA  2261 1 . (703)  955-1 128. 

Metro- Dade  Police  Department  Training 
Bureau,  Attn.  Sgt.  Liz  Brown,  9601  N W 
58th St.  Miami,  FL33178.  (305)  594-1001 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council  1 700 
K St.,  N.W.,  2nd  Floor.  Washington,  DC 
20006.  (202)  466-6272. 


National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N W 
62nd  St,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  17 15.  Safety  Harbor.  FL 
34695.  (813)726-2004 

Operational  Su  pport  Services  Inc.,  c/o  Dr 
David  L Salmon.  3310Candleoak,  Spring. 
TX  77388.  (713)  288-9190. 

John  E Reid  A Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr  , Suite  1 100, Chicago,  IL 60606 
(312)  876-1600 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St,  P.O  Box 
1409.  Evanston,  IL  60204  1-800-323-401 1 
University  of  Delaware,  Ann.  Jacob  Haber, 
2800  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806  (302)  573-4434.  4440. 


15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  A Associates  To  be  held  in  Dallas 
Fee:  $495 

15-19.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute  Fee:  $450 

15-19.  Crime  Prevention  Through  Envi- 
ronmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Ins  Utute.  Fee:  $365 
15-19.  Tactical  Operations  L Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Serv  ice.  Fee:  $500. 

15-19.  Locks  A Locking  Devices  L Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy Fee:  $650 

1 5- 19.  Drug  Un  It  Commanders  ’ Seminar . 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPoliceTechnol- 
ogy  A Management  Fee:  $395. 

15-19.  Investigation  of  Gangs  A Their 
Criminal  Activities.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  A Management 
Fee:  $395. 

15- 26.  Traffic  Acddent  Reconstruction  1. 
PresentedbytheTraffic  Institute.  Fee:  $700. 

16- 18  Supers  td  ng  the  Problem  Employee. 
Presented  by  tire  Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $250 
16-18  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  A Associates.  Tobe  held  in  Cleveland 
Fee:  $495. 

16- 19.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $105. 

17- 19.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $295 

22-24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee. Fee:  $495 

22-25.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Fee:  $320. 

22-25.  The  Reki  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee:  $550. 

22-26.  Tactical  Operations  II.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $500. 

22-26.  Law  Enforcement  Labor  Lssuev 


Presented  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Safety 
Harbor.  FU  Fee  $385 

22-26.  Dectranic  Survrilfcuire  A Tracking. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy Fee:  $650. 

22-26.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents A Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $395. 

24-26.  Tactical  Operations  Management 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Fee:  $295 

28-31.  Second  International  Homicide 
Investigators  Association  Symposium.  To 
be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Fee:  $95. 

28-  Nov.  2.  Annual  Conference  A Train- 
ing .Seminar.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Planners  and  the  As 
sociation  of  Police  Planning  A Research 
Officers  International.  To  be  held  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

29- 31.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage 
ment.  Fee:  $325. 

29-3 1 . Inspect  to  n of  ( 'ommcrcl  id  Vehicles 
In  Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla  Fee  $300. 

29-Nov.  2.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion 11.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $450. 

29-Nov.  2.  Ritualistic,  Sataidc  A Sex 
Crimes:  Detection,  Reduction  A 
Prevention.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $365. 

29-Nov.  2.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Flu  Fee:  $595. 

29- Nov.  9.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Fee:  $1,000. 

30- Nov.  I.  Managing  Held  Training  Offi- 
cer Programs.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $350. 

31- Nov.  2.  Commercial  Vehicle  Acddent 
Investigation.  Presented  by  die  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee  $300 


This  Periodical  is  Indexed  in 

The  Criminal  Justice 
Periodical  Index 


Please  send  additional  information 
for  — 
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City 


(name  of  publication) 
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Zip- 
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